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Winging It At .Aév.VorK, Magazine 


BY WILLIAM KUTIK 


In ice-blue light, a switchblade lies across the handle of a Saturday Night 
Special. Above the ominous weapons in dramatic white type on a black 
background is the headline: “58 KILLINGS IN ONE WEEK. A Case-by- 
Case Report of This Summer’s Seven Bloodiest Days.” Inside the 
magazine, very much as promised, are six pages of urban slaughter, each 
one bordered by thumbnail photographs of the “characteristic weapons” 
(clubs, knives and guns) used in each of the 58 murders. As Tom Wolfe 
used to say 

If nothing else, New York magazine certainly has ZONK! In 
less than five years, jolting covers and hyped-up stories like “Seven Days of 
Killing” (August 28) have made New York what its editor and publisher, 
Clay S. Felker, likes to call “a hot book.” Indeed, paid circulation is now 
over 300,000 and advertising revenue is up 25 per cent as New Yorkers 
flock to buy the magazine that asks such questions as “Can Adultery Save 
Your Marriage?” or “Are You Ready for the New Ultra-Violence?” and 
lets its readers in on “The Perfect Alibi Teddy Overlooked,” the “500 
Salaries” of the city’s pace-setters, and the couchwork of “The Sensuous 
Psychiatrists.” “Above all,” wrote Felker three years ago in the Antioch 
Review, “the successful editors of today realize that since television is the 
lowest common denominator, print must be for the educated and affluent 
elite, providing something that cannot be put on the home TV set.” In that 
same piece, entitled “Life Cycles in the Age of Magazines,” Felker also 
praised his former employer, Esquire, in what amounted to his own 
prescription for New York’s success: “. . .employ a subtle, sophisticated 
formula for a literate and active, Upwardly Mobile audience, depending on 
constant surprise, and unique writing and visual talents.” 

Felker and his editors have applied this formula in recent 
months to the point where information and entertainment have merged so 
completely that you need a New York flash map to find the facts. Week 
after week, serious political and social problems are spun up like so much 
cotton candy at a carnival. There are no apologies. “Of course I wish 
morality and truth to triumph,” says executive editor Byron Dobell “but in 
the meantime let’s at least have art.” Even back in 1969, Felker might have 
been describing the New York magazine of today when he wrote, “In 
magazines in which status is the chief incentive [rather than money or 
ideological satisfaction], the articles may be shorter, or rehashed from 
other material with which the writer is already familiar. The form will often 


be that of an essay which can be written off the top of his head, and very 
likely not the ‘new journalism’ which requires what Tom Wolfe calls 
‘saturation reporting’.” 

Exactly the point. Felker has taken the stylistic trappings of the 
new journalism and largely abandoned the only thing that gives it validity, 
the saturation reporting. New York's feature writers are replacing the five 
W’s with the three F’s: feeling, fiction and fantasy. Rather than spend 
weeks with their subjects, some writers simply create incidents to illustrate 
their own personal vision. The result is a weekly diet of superficiality at 
best and deception at worst, reality distorted for the sake of titillation. 

Even when the saturation reporting is employed it has been 
misused, as in Gail Sheehy’s piece last year about a prostitute called 
Redpants and her pimp, Sugarman. Sheehy spent weeks researching the 
story and provided her readers with endless and intricate detail of her 
subjects’ lives on the street and in the bedroom. Only later did they learn 
that Sheehy had taken her notes on many prostitutes and pimps and from 
them created “Redpants” and “Sugarman.” In a story on this journalistic 
concoction in The Wail Street Journal, Felker was quoted as saying, “We 
are going to be more careful in the future about alerting the reader” to 
composite characters. Despite his assurances, Rona Jaffe still found it 
necessary in writing on “New York’s Elite Teenagers” to say: “Their names 
have been changed to protect their privacy. But the quotes are accurate 
and the people described are not composites.” 

In a story that ran in July on the anniversary of Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy’s accident at Chappaquiddick, New York offered nothing less © 
than “The Perfect Alibi That Teddy Overlooked.” He could have said, 
wrote author Jim Roy, that he was headed toward the bridge because he 
was driving Mary Jo Kopechne home via a sandspit that connects Chap- 
paquiddick with Martha’s Vineyard. The magazine even ran an aerial 
photograph of the route. Last month, New York was forced to admit that 
the entire basis for the article was incorrect because the sandspit did not 
exist when the accident occured. “My research was, alas, remiss,” wrote 
Roy in the letters column “and the story is in error... My apologies.” 

But no apologies were forthcoming in July after New York ran 
a story by Albert Goldman that painted Fire Island as a Portnoy fantasy of 
unrestrained hedonism—a veritable cornucopia of orgies, drugs, and 
frenzied sandy making out. Entitled “I Have Seen the Future—And It’s 

(continued on page 13) 
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Rosebuds to Herbert G. Lawson, Pacific Coast editor of The Wall Street 
Journal, for revealing (August 11) how Los Angeles Times publisher Otis 
Chandler used his influence and connections to promote the dubious oil 
ventures of a close friend from his Stanford University days, Jack Burke. 
Burke is currently the central figure in a Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission investigation seeking to find out what happened to the more 
than $30 million invested in various schemes since the mid-1960's by 
some 2,200 persons. Among the investors were L.A. Times brass, 
politicians and movie stars introduced to Burke by Chandler, who also 
parted with some $285,000 of his own money and later became a 
director of GeoTek Resources Fund Inc., the fund-raising corporation for 
the oil partnerships. Chandler concedes he probably also introduced 
Burke to California Attorney General Evelle Younger, who is expected to 
come under scrutiny for acquiring a partnership without paying for it and 
then, according to Lawson, failing to respond to complaints about Burke. 

Chandler and the rest of the GeoTek board eventually 
became disillusioned with Burke. In February, they forced his resignation 
and filed suit against him and members of his family for fraud and misap- 
propriation of funds. After Lawson's article appeared, several other 
investors filed suit for $15 million in actual damages and $100 million in 
punitive damages. 

Both the L.A. Times and Newsday, which Chandler's Times- 
Mirror Co. also owns, reacted responsibly to Lawson's disclosures by 
reporting the Chandler affair the following day. Times financial editor 
Robert Wood dug up additional information, including the fact that in 
1965 Chandler had obtained $109,200 in finder's fees. The Times’ 
competitor, the Hearst-owned Herald-Examiner, also carried the 
Chandler story, which broke not long after an SEC complaint was filed 
against one of its financial columnists, Alex Campbell. The SEC charged 
that Campbell had purchased some three dozen stocks in businesses he 
then promoted in his columns. In three out of four cases, said the SEC, the 
stocks subsequently went up. The complaint was reported in papers 
throughout the country. Not a word appeared in the Herald-Examiner. 


(Still) Fighting Over The Phoenix 


That merger between the two weeklies, Boston After Dark and The 
(Boston) Phoenix, we anticipated in this column last month finally took 
place, aborting that experiment in democracy initiated at The Phoenix 
and described in (MORE) the month before. At this point, however, 
“merger” hardly seems the right word for what happened, although 
B.A.D. publisher Stephen Mindich and his financial backer Jonathan 
Fielding did buy the rival Phoenix from its publisher Richard Missner for 
about $500,000. Mindich immediately adopted the name Boston Phoenix, 
with After Dark thrown in as a seeming afterthought. He also adopted his 
former competitor's front-page makeup, with just one minor change. 

The name, the “look” and the reputation are in fact the sum 
total of what Mindich got for his money—for the time being, at least. 
Former Phoenix staffers, having proven their mettle in an ideological 
strike against their own publisher a few months earlier, stuck together 
and started publishing a weekly called The Real Paper. And except for its 
reduced size, The Real Paper bears a distinct resemblance to the former 
Phoenix. Well, there are some changes. Mindich has gone to court to 
force The Real Paper to look different from his paper. Pending outcome 
of the case, the former Phoenix staff has made a few concessions. They 
have retitled the Short Takes” column "Short Tokes” and the "Graffiti'’ 
column "Spaghetti." And they are refraining from referring to Mindich's 
enterprise as the “Phoney Phoenix." But nothing is stopping them from 
writing about the “Saga of the Big Steal.” 

At first, The Real Paper was looking for angels (Aeneid 
Equities, which owns New York magazine, was said to be interested), but 
after a few weeks its founders decided to remain independent. Ad- 
vertising is holding up, and the staff, which is being paired down, has 
agreed to accept subsistence wages. Small backers, with a total invest- 
ment of up to 20 per cent of capitalization, are still being sought. The Real 
Paper is getting full distribution, and its circulation is said to be upwards 
of 30,000. All of which suggests that loyal readers are not easily bought. 


Firing An Activist 


Even in the pages of the progressive Boston Globe, David Deitch's 
columns always seemed a little out of place. A forme: financial writer for 
the New York Herald Tribune, Deitch is committed to a socialist view- 
point that shaped every column, whether it dealt with international rela- 

(continued on page 17) 

















The Limits of Self-Criticism 


BY J. ANTHONY LUKAS 


“A brave owner someday will provide for a community ombudsman on his 
paper’s board—maybe a nonvoting one—to be present, to speak, to 
provide a symbol and, with luck, to represent public interest in the ultimate 
fate of the American newspaper.” Only five years ago, Ben Bagdikian 
made this seemingly visionary proposal in an article for Esquire. Four years 
later, Bagdikian became ombudsman at The Washington Post (albeit—and 
significantly—as assistant managing editor rather than as a board mem- 
ber). On August 17, after only eleven months in the job, he resigned— 
chastened, disenchanted, even a trifle bitter. 

It was not the first sign that something was wrong in the Post's 
pioneering experiment. Richard Harwood, who held the ombudsman’s job 
in its first year, stirred a fierce flap in a column which accused George 
Wilson, the Post's highly-regarded military affairs reporter, of distorting a 
Pentagon study of Vietnam supply problems (MORE—January, 1972). 
Wilson was backed by Eugene Patterson, then the managing editor; 
Bagdikian, then the national editor and much of the national staff. Har- 
wood was supported by Executive Editor Ben Bradlee and Phil Geyelin, 
the editorial page editor. But when Harwood and Bagdikian traded jobs in 
September, 1971, there were clear indications that the new ombudsman 
would be more cautious in criticizing staff members. 


A... his resignation last month, Bagdikian attributed his 
troubles to precisely the opposite tendency—an irreverence toward the 
paper’s management. Indeed, as one of the nation’s first professional press 
critics, he has long called for a skeptical examination of both editors and 
publishers. For example, in the introduction to his recent book, The Effete 
Conspiracy and Other Crimes by the Press, he writes that “concentrating 
solely on the work of the individual journalist while ignoring the flaws in 
the institution he works in is like watching an airliner lose its engines while 
the crew spends all its time fussing with the coffeemaker.” And some of 
what he wrote—and said—during his tenure as ombudsman indeed did 
hold a bitter sting for management. But the deterioration of Bagdikian’s 
relations with the Post management would appear to be more tangled and 
byzantine than that. And, ultimately, the central failing may lie less with 
either side than with the very conception of self-criticism within a major 
journalistic institution. 

Not surprisingly, personal relationships played a role in the 
story. From the start, Bagdikian’s career at the Post was reportedly 
shadowed by temperamental differences with management. Born in 
Turkey, of Armenian descent, Bagdikian is an earnest, intense almost dri- 
ven man who never managed to establish rapport with the cool, witty, 
aristocratic Bradlee. And Bagdikian never got along with Harwood, one of 
Bradlee’s favorites, who in recent years has assumed a tough-guy, “hard- 
hat” stance which contrasts sharply with Bagdikian’s traditional liberalism. 
In the past two years, these difficulties have been compounded by the 
break-up of Bagdikian’s marriage and his open relationship with Betty 
Medsger, a reporter on the Post’s metropolitan staff, whom he plans to 
marry as soon as he gets his hard-fought divorce. 

Moreover, Bagdikian came to the paper rather late in his 
career—at the age of 49—with experience and reputation gained in other 
areas. From 1947 to 1962, he was successively a reporter, foreign corres- 
pondent, and Washington correspondent for The Providence Journal and 
then a contributing editor to The Saturday Evening Post. He had never 
served as a working editor until he was made the Post’s national editor in 
1970. Although it was he who obtained the Pentagon Papers for the Post 
and—according to Sanford Ungar’s account—fought vigorously for their 
publication, even Bagdikian’s greatest admirers at the Post do not feel he 
was a particularly successful national editor. While Bagdikian and Bradlee 
agree that he stepped down voluntarily last year, the step clearly was not 
resisted on high. And a veteran observer of in-fighting at the Post says 
“once he was out as national editor, it was all over for Bag; the rest was 
inevitable.” 

Yet, he seemed ideally suited for the ombudsman’s role. 
Perhaps the most widely-known press critic in America, he had published a 
series of tough-minded pieces in the Columbia Journalism Review and 
conducted a major study on the impact of technology on the press for the 
Rand Corporation. “We thought we had the perfect man for the job,” says 
Bradlee. However, Bagdikian was not all that enthusiastic about the job as 
Bradlee envisioned it—and as Harwood had carried it out. The executive 
editor saw the ombudsman’s role in three distinct but inter-related parts: 
internal, confidential criticism of the paper’s—and its staffers’— 


performance; answering significant complaints from readers, and criticism 
of journaljsm (both in the Post and elsewhere) to be published in the “News 
Business” column on the editorial page. But Bagdikian refused to write the 
internal memos, which he regarded as unethical criticism of reporters and 
editors behind their backs (he had. deeply resented Harwood’s secret 
criticism of him); he only reluctantly agreed to handle the complaint 
service; and, while he wanted to write the press columns, he also wanted 
time to do other major “take-outs” for the paper. This urge to get back to 
reporting caused the first friction in his new job. Despite Bradlee’s marked 
lack of enthusiasm, Bagdikian forged ahead with a major series on prisons. 
The seven long articles were widely admired, but they took him nearly four 
months to produce—months in which Phil Geyelin had to go elsewhere for 
his “News Business” columns. 

Then, just as he was getting down to work on his press criticism 
last spring, some blunt words at a public forum opened a major rift with 
Bradlee. On April 6, Bagdikian appeared on a panel on “Media and Race,” 
part of a conference sponsored by the Congressional Black Caucus and the 
Institute of Politics at Harvard. An Associated Press story that rattled into 
the Post newsroom that night began: “The assistant managing editor of The 
Washington Post suggested Thursday that blacks could use a boycott as 
one means to force newspapers to give better coverage of black com- 
munities.” It went on to quote Bagdikian as saying: “Mass communications 
in this country have been used primarily to make money. That’s important 
because it tells us something useful in understanding how and why the 


_animal functions and maybe how to change its functions. The city of 


Washington is 71 per cent black. And many other cities are composed of a 
majority or a large minority of blacks. I think that if every black would get 
up and say ‘don’t buy this one newspaper until we get better coverage of 
black news’ you would see a quick change. I probably will get in trouble by 
saying it. But it is just one of the methods that can be used to get black 
input into the big metropolitan dailies.” 

Bagdikian says he was quoted accurately but out of context. “I 
made my remarks during the question and answer period after a paper 
which said the media’s main motive is to repress blacks. I disagreed, saying 
that the main motive was to make money. They gave me a hard time on 
that and so I posed a hypothetical proposition. I asked them whether they 
thought, in a city with a large black population, they’d get more response 
from a paper by calling it racist or by threatening boycott.” 

But back in Washington Bradlee saw the AP story and a 
similiar one by the Post’s own reporter on the scene. “Sure, I blew up,” he 


When Bagdikian returned from Cambridge, 
he and Bradlee had an explosive 
confrontation...As Bagdikian recalls it: 
"Bradlee was more livid than I can ever 
recall. He shouted, ‘This is too much. 
You've been disloyal to me .. .’.”” 


admits. “It was right at the height of our difficulties with our own black 
reporters. I was working as hard as I could to get that explosive situation 
under control and, goddamn it, I just didn’t need his can of kerosene in the 
place.” When Bagdikian returned from Cambridge, he and Bradlee had an 
explosive confrontation of their own. As Bagdikian recalls it: “Bradlee was 
more livid than I can ever recall. He shouted, ‘This is too much. You've 
been disloyal to me, disloyal to the company. It’s just the end. I can’t take it 
any more.’ I said, ‘It sounds as though you want my resignation.’ And he 
said, “You do what you think best.’ So I went back to my office and wrote 
out my resignation.” 

Bradlee concedes he was angry, but says he never asked for or 
implied that he wanted Bagdikian’s resignation. Both men agree that soon 
after the resignation was submitted, Bradlee tore it up and asked Bagdikian 
to carry on. Bradlee insists the incident was over and largely forgotten, but 
Bagdikian says “from then on our relations steadily deteriorated.” 

The exchange at their confrontation which stands out most 
clearly in Bagdikian’s memory was this: “Bradlee moaned, ‘To think that 
this would be said in public by one of my lieutenants!’ And I said, ‘I’m not 
one of your lieutenants. I can’t be one. As long as I’m the ombudsman I 
have to be entirely independent. My only loyalty is to our readers.’ I think 
that really shook him.” Bradlee doesn’t remember it that way. And he says 


emphatically that disloyalty was not a major complaint against Bagdikian. 
‘continued on page 15) 





Who’s Being Robbed? 


BY BOB KUTTNER 


Next month, Ralph Ginzburg will be released on parole from the Federal 
prison farm camp at Allenwood, Pa., after serving eight months of a three- 
year sentence for sending obscene material through the U.S. mails. 
Ginzburg’s conviction, of course, was an outrage. The whole episode at 
first seemed more of a comic charade, from the learned discussion of 
whether Ginzburg’s efforts to mail Eros from Intercourse, Pa., proved 
prurient intent, to the very name of the presiding magistrate (Judge Body). 
But the Supreme Court finally upheld the conviction by a 5-4 vote, and 
after nine years of appeals, during which time the grossest sort of sexual 
material came to be peddled openly, Ginzburg was led away in handcuffs 
last February 17. However, besides the photo of the manacled Ginzburg 
looking dejected but resolute as he is taken off to prison, another image 
comes immediately to mind: America’s Number One Skinflint, jaw jutting 
and fist shaking, urging us to take his $5-a-year consumer newsletter called 
Moneysworth. 


After Eros, Fact, and Avant-Garde, those “You're Being 
Robbed!” ads began to appear in 1970 by the hundreds in publications all 
over the United States. In The New York Times alone, where full page ads 
average around $9,000 per insertion, Ginzburg must have spent several 
hundred thousand dollars. Moneysworth had to be the most heavily 
promoted publishing venture of the decade. (This was before Cousins 
Redux.) Behind Ginzburg’s fist lay some questions: How could a $5-a-year 
newsletter with no advertising afford a million dollar promotion campaign? 
Why was Ralph Ginzburg turning from skin-flick to skinflint? Who was 
robbing whom? : 

Initially, the only larceny apparent was the disproportionate 
promotion budget compared to the meager editorial outlay. Moneysworth 
gives its readers a rather thin, bi-weekly four pages. The masthead lists an 
editorial staff of only six. Of the consumer’s $5 expenditure, surely $4.50 
had to be going into those full page ads, and only a pittance toward ex- 
plaining how he was being robbed. But there is another angle. Moneys- 
worth is making a small fortune leasing its mailing list. 


Once you understand it, the idea is brilliant in its simplicity: 
what could be more desirable for the direct-mail trade than a list of super- 
prime consumers? Moneysworth has attracted three-quarters of a million 
of them with its low, $5-a-year subscriptions. For thirty-five dollars a 
thousand, you can lease all or part of the list. “The Moneysworth list is one 
of the hottest lists on the market today,” according to a reputable list 
broker. At thirty-five dollars a thousand, it is also one of the most ex- 
pensive. This broker estimates that Moneysworth’s clients number in the 
hundreds. “They’re making some bundle,” said another broker. “Thirty- 
five dollars a thousand, seven hundred thousand names, you figure it out.” 
This broker calculates that. Moneysworth will net between two and three 
million dollars this year from the rental of its list, adding that “Ginzburg 
has always had hot lists.” Nobody associated with Moneysworth would 
comment. 


At this point, insiders will probably objcvt that I’m being naive 
or disingenuously indignant—after all, just about everybody in publishing 
leases or trades lists. But while other publications use their lists to sup- 
plement advertising revenues, in the Moneysworth case development of a 
highly marketable list seems to have been the whole point. And it does take 
more than a passing bit of cynicism to employ a consumer newsletter as the 
bait. You’re being robbed. Our newsletter will tell you how to protect 
yourself. Meanwhile, we'll sell the robbers your address. 


Lists, of course, are big business. All those companies that offer 
a thousand gummed labels with your name and address at the impossibly 
low price of one dollar are selling the labels at a loss. What they want is 
your name. Other companies use other ploys to build up lists. But 
Moneysworth has to be the first one to come up with a newsletter 
professing to help the consumer. And Moneysworth is not particularly 
concerned about the reliability of the goods you might want to peddle to its 
subscribers. A reporter posing as a list customer was informed over the 
telephone that Moneysworth would have to approve the proposed “mailing 
piece,” but that no examination or testing of the product was necessary. 
Also, as an inducement to potential list-leasers, Moneysworth will refer 
you to a broker who prepares your direct-mail packet free of charge. The 
cost, according to Moneysworth’s business office, comes out of the 
broker’s commission. Perhaps the much abused consumer could forgive 
Moneysworth the sale of his good name if the proceeds were being plowed 
back into the newsletter to subsidize a crackerjack staff of investigative 
reporters. But the staff has remained the same small size. A recent issue 
lists five editorial employees concerned with matters other than 


production, two of whom are researchers. Occasionally, outside pieces are 
commissioned. These are dispatched to Allenwood where Ginzburg 
presumably reads them. To the dismay of his staff, he bounces many. 

Moneysworth is written in a slick, upbeat style and a recent 
reading of back numbers suggested that it is not utterly without redeeming 
social importance. Each issue tends to run two articles, one or two short 
takes, and a tid-bit section called (what else?) “Dollars and Sense.” This is 
filled with useful, if often superficial, money-saving tips. Moneysworth’s 
office is in a faded twenty-fourth floor suite across the street from the New 
York Public Library, and this is probably no accident. The newsletter 
contains little original reporting. The majority of longer pieces appear to 
be essentially book reviews. The formula is to take the basic material from 
a new book (Dentistry And Its Victims, The Great American Food Hoax), 
and flesh it out with a couple of other sources. Articles on unscrupulous 
doctors, the FDA, valueless food, needless surgery, low-crime cities, real 
estate investment, etc., etc., were all built around books. Most of the 
shorter pieces seem to be gleaned from other publications, with particular 
reliance on The New York Times, The Wall Street Journal, Changing 
Times, various Nader studies, and Consumer Reports. 

While it is attractively packaged, and seems not a bad deal for 
five bucks a year, it takes a comparison with Moneysworth’s venerable 
competitor to show just how thin Moneysworth is. For eight dollars a year, 
Consumer Reports gives its subscribers an average of sixty pages a month, 
compared to Moneysworth’s seven. A typical issue of Consumer Reports 
will have ten to twelve major articles, with full test results of all products 
on the market in the category being reviewed. Moneysworth runs an 














average of one product report a month, which it calls “Value Judgment.” 
Usually, this is a generalized discussion, with little detail. There is no in- 
dication how Moneysworth arrives at its recommendations. In one “Value 
Judgment” report on desirable pets, Moneysworth rated Dalmations over 
Great Danes (large dogs), and Basenjis over Bassets (medium dogs). The 
only article I was able to find that gave an indication of its product-testing 
procedures was the one on vaginal deodorants. Moneysworth gave 21 
women the seven most popular brands (three each) to use for a week, and 
reported who liked which ones best. Perhaps predictably, Moneysworth 
occasionaly borders on the raunchy. A report on waterbeds contains the 
testimonial: “As John Cohoes, Moneysworth’s design editor says, ‘I hustle 
and ball chicks on my waterbed, but I sleep on my regular bed’.” Over at 
Consumer Reports, they may not have as much fun, but their product-test- 
ing tends to be somewhat more systematic. CR employs seventy engineers, 
chemists, textile technologists, etc., plus 16 editors and writers. And CR 
manages this with neither advertising nor list-peddling. CR is non-profit, 
and relies solely on the sale of subscriptions. It is not clear how Moneys- 
worth’s aggressive promotion campaign has cut into the potential cir- 
culation of its more staid and ethical competitor, but CR has continued to 
grow during the past two years to a circulation of more than two million. 
Moneysworth also has the dubious distinction of being the only 
consumer organization ever to have been hounded by Louis Lefkowitz for 
possibly deceptive advertising claims. The New York State Attorney 
General charged that Moneysworth advertised $5 a year as a special half- 
price rate, when in fact it had never sold subscriptions for ten. After six 
months, Moneysworth, without conceding any wrongdoing, agreed to 
modify its advertising practices, and the case was dropped. 
Understandably, its editors are circumspect about discussing 
the operation. After several futile attempts, I finally made contact with 





Paul Riedel, who is listed as Managing Editor. He refused to tell me the size 
of Moneysworth’s staff, its circulation, budget, or even his own title. He 
requested that I not use his name. “I doubt if we'd be in favor of your doing 
an article on us,” he added, and declined an interview. (At that time, I was 
merely curious about the magnitude of the promotion campaign and knew 
nothing about the list hustle. When I dropped by the Moneysworth office 
on West Fortieth Street, the receptionist would not let me past the front 
desk, and summoned another staffer to keep an eye on me while she ran to 
get an editor, who politely showed me out. Shoshanna Ginzburg, the 
associate publisher, would not return phone calls.) 

Moneysworth is a rather tame product for Ralph Ginzburg. 
Before he was jailed, there was an ongoing tug of war with his editors over 
how sexy to make the newsletter. The week he entered Allenwood, a 
special consumer’s guide to prostitution was ready to go to the printer as 
the next issue’s lead story, but was killed at the last minute. Until his parole 
came through, Ginzburg was acting on lawyers’ advice to keep the 
publication as respectable as possible. “But he really doesn’t want to put 
out a straight consumer newsletter,” said an associate, adding that Ginz- 
burg has been “simmering with ideas for new publications” during his 
months in jail. Meanwhile, Moneysworth is suffering from a low renewal 
rate. The ad campaign was the personal work of Ginzburg, who is generally 
regarded as a promotional genius. A staffer attributes the slow renewals to 
Ginzburg’s absence, which has forced Moneysworth to rely on stale ads. 
Another explanation may be that subscribers feel they aren’t getting their 
money’s worth. 

At any rate, none of this quite justifies keeping a man in jail. So 
welcome home, you old skinflint. Now how about a special Moneysworth 
issue on the list industry. 


Stalking Beacon Press 


BY TRUDY RUBIN 





While newsmen have been speculating for months about whether the 
government would prosecute The New York Times for publishing the 
Pentagon Papers, the Department of Justice has been methodically pur- 
suing Beacon Press for that very act. Beacon published the four-volume 
Gravel edition of the Papers on Oct. 22, 1971, nearly four months after 
Sen. Mike Gravel, the Alaska Democrat, had read most of the document 
into his subcommittee record. This act would seem to have put the Papers 
in the public domain. But the government has openly been investigating 
Beacon and its parent body, the Unitarian Universalist Association, for a 
year now. The investigations were halted only by Sen. Gravel’s court battle 
to extend his legislative privilege to grand jury questions about details of 
the acquisition of his Papers or how he made them available to Beacon. 

Beacon’s protective shield vanished on June 29 when the 
Supreme Court ruled by a 6-3 margin (Brennan, Douglas and White 
dissenting) that legislative privilege covered neither questions about 
Gravel’s sources nor his arrangements with Beacon. This even though he 
and his aide, Dr. Leonard Rodberg, a new arrival on his staff fresh from the 
Institute of Policy Studies, were not liable for reading the Papers into the 
record. The court majority held that “if republication of these classified 
papers was a crime... it was not entitled to immunity under the speech or 
debate clause.” 

Shortly after the Gravel decision, the Association of American 
Publishers (AAP) held an emergency meeting to build support for Beacon. 
There has been no indictment yet—perhaps because no one, not even the 
government, can figure out exactly what the crime is. But with the Ellsberg 
trial halted on the West Coast, the idle prosecution team could turn its eyes 
east. Indeed, in its legal dealings with Beacon last fall and winter the 
government dropped several large hints that it felt there had been criminal 
activity somewhere. Assistant prosecutor Warren Reese wrote in a memo 
filed with a Boston District Court: “Beacon Press and some of its agents 
and employees are logically suspect as participants in criminal activity 
relating to the documents . . . Identification of the participants in the 
transaction whereby the Pentagon Papers were obtained and published by 
Beacon Press is [emphasis theirs] sought, along with the details of such 
transactions. The public interest in investigation to identify and prosecute 
those responsible for criminal offenses overrides any protection afforded 
by the First Amendment... .” 

Controversy is nothing new to Beacon, which has been 
publishing works of social concern since it was founded. When the 
Unitarians formed their association in 1825, they decided to publish 
religious tracts rather than sponsor missionaries. And in 1854, they voted 
$50,000 to start a book program because nobody would publish the books 
they thought were needed. Today, Beacon Press is a separate publishing 
house subsidized by but not incorporated into the UUA. Operating out of a 








once elegant red brick mansion on Boston’s Beacon Hill, the firm has an 
annual budget of about $1.5 million, 26 employees and publishes between 
25 and 30 paperback and 20 hardcover books a year. “We want to get at the 
human condition,” says editor-in-chief Arnold Tovell. “We have always felt 
Beacon could and should provide a way of conveying uncomfortable 
ideas.” 


Beacon was the first to publish the essays of James Baldwin as 
well as Kenneth B. Clark’s Prejudice and Your Child. Beacon arrived early 
and remained in the black history field, and it first brought to public at- 
tention the work of Marshall McLuhan (The Mechanical Bride) and 
Herbert Marcuse (One Dimensional Man). The current list at Beacon 
includes Volume V of the Gravel Papers (critical essays and. an index to 
Vols I-IV); a comprehensive study, The Air War in Indochina, compiled by 
two Cornell University professors; practical guides to starting an infant 
day-care center and a community school; Lewd, a court transcript of the 
trial of two young Cambridge professionals for appearing nude on their 
front porch, as well as works of foreign poetry in translation and religion. 
Accepting manuscripts rejected by university and commercial houses is a 
specialty at Beacon. “We want to make sure people aren’t rejected for 
political reasons,” says Tovell.-A case in point is The Guide to the Draft, 
now a familiar item in most urban paperback stores. “Authors Arlo Tatum 
and Joseph Tuchinsky came in here and said they had been to every major 
publishing house. So I sent their proposal off to six or seven major 
paperback houses and they said it wouldn’t sell. So we printed it and sold 
100,000 copies.” 

Beacon has not always been that lucky commercially with its 
risks, the Pentagon Papers being a case in point. Beacon’s director, Gobin 
Stair, had hoped the MIT Press would take the Papers, but let it be known 
that Beacon would publish them if MIT did not. “We knew there would be 
government objections, though not the extent,” says Stair. “Our lawyers 
told us the material was already in the public domain. We were very 
disturbed that the book industry was not doing its job. Everybody was 
talking about this stuff, wanted it, needed it, but didn’t have it.” 

Why is the government so anxious to nail Beacon? “Maybe 
we’re the weakest link,” says Tovell. “It’s not pleasant to confront The New 
York Times or The Boston Globe.” Also, adds Tovell, “We published 
[Robert] Coles’ interviews with Dan Berrigan while he was un- 
derground, as well as Howard Zinn, Michael Ferber, Staughton Lynd, 
Herbert Marcuse . . . . Maybe the government thought they could find \a 
link to a whole left intellectual underground stance.” Robert West, 
president of the Unitarian Universalist Association, feels the government is 
harassing his denomination for its social and political activism. Why else, 
he asks, did the FBI examine all 12 UUA bank accounts (including lists of 
contributors) rather than just the one separate Beacon account? But some 





Beacon staffers think this was simply an FBI fishing operation. Said one 
bitterly, “They always ask for everything since they never know what 
they'll find.” To anyone who has followed the proceedings of the Boston 
grand jury, the most likely theory is that the government needs Beacon to 
provide the missing link should it wish to press ahead with a second in- 
dictment of Ellsberg and / or friends for distributing the Papers. It has been 
clear from questions asked before the Boston grand jury that the govern- 
ment is looking for the distribution network—the potential core of a new 
indictment should it lose out in Los Angeles. During court proceedings in 
Boston the government stated: “[ the Los Angeles indictment] does not 
foreclose the Boston Grand Jury from inquiring regarding events and 
transactions occurring in Boston which suggest other aspects of the 
conspiracy alleged in the Los Angeles indictment or separate conspiracies 
involving Daniel Ellsberg as a central figure.” 


B..... publicly announced its intent to publish on August 17, 
1971, and on September 20 two Department of Defense representatives 
paid a noncomittal call. A team of six Defense Department experts was 
then scheduled to visit Beacon to view its papers but cancelled out. By 
October 28, a subpoena was issued for all checks drawn on and deposited 
in all 12 UUA bank accounts between June 1 and Oct. 15, 1971. With the 
parent UUA now drawn into the conflict, Dr. West began spending a 
substantial amount of time touring the country and attacking the govern- 
ment’s “systematic harassment” of his denomination, which he felt 
seriously breached the First Amendment guarantee of freedom of religion. 
Fifteen hundred kits containing literature on Beacon’s fight and a cassette 
of Dr. West’s speech were sent out to the press and denomination 
members. “Some members may feel we shouldn’t have published but 
support for resisting government intimidation is 100 per cent,” says Dr. 
West. During the ensuing legal minuet Over the breadth of Sen. Gravel’s 
immunity, FBI agents approached director Gobin Stair at his office on Jan. 
11, 1972, with one subpoena for him and another addressed to “the keeper 
of the records.” When Stair, standing near Arnold Tovell, took both, one 
agent remarked regretfully, “Oh, that’s too bad. We had thought that might 
be you, Mr. Tovell.” 

Howard Webber, director of the MIT Press, which had refused 
to publish the Gravel Papers, was also visited by both the FBI and DOD. 
“Shortly after we considered the manuscript, the FBI appeared,” he 
recalls, “and wanted to know whether in fact we considered the Papers, 
who we were in contact with, whether I had any notes on the con- 
sideration, and if I knew the sources of Gravel’s Papers. One month later 
representatives of the DOD came wanting the same information but in 
more detail.” Webber was also subpoenaed before the Boston grand jury. 
“And I didn’t even have the moral satisfaction of publishing the damn 
Papers,” he complains. 

Although all Boston grand jury subpoenas were ultimately 
quashed pending the Supreme Court’s June 29 decision (they now can be 
reissued), the price of Beacon’s decision came high in dollars. Publication 
of the Papers meant Beacon had to postpone eight other books; it also 
meant a heavy initial investment of $160,000 that now has risen to over 
$200,000. “That kind of investment for this size house is enormous,” says 
Tovell. “We were under no illusions it would be a bestseller but we thought 
it would at least break even” So far Beacon has recouped less than one- 
third of costs. In addition, legal fees have already run to $47,000 (all but 
$10,000 paid by the UUA). “What we eventually achieved,” says Tovell, 
“was to force the government to print their own edition.” Indeed, 12 days 
before Beacon’s announced publication date, a hastily put-together DOD 
version of the Papers was published by the U.S. Government Printing 
Office. In early July, the government subpoenaed both Stair and Webber 
to testify at the Los Angeles trial. There was some speculation that their 
testimony was meant to be used to establish the commercial value of the 
Papers, necessary to prove that they were stolen. Beacon, however, had 
paid Senator Gravel only a contribution to his legal fees, which, says editor 
Tovell, have by now far exceeded the contribution. 

The Association of American Publishers has taken a strong 
stand on Beacon since the Supreme Court ruled against Gravel. (Previous 
to that it provided Webber and Stair with affadavits from other publishers 
to help fight their Boston subpoenas, saying the subpoenas would have a 
chilling effect on publishing.) At an emergency meeting on July 17, at- 
tended by about 170 top executives and editors, Robert L. Bernstein, 
president of Random House and chairman of the AAP, called the Justice 
Department’s actions against Beacon “a sad, shabby affair.” He said if 
charges were brought they would pose “a huge threat to book publishing in 
the United States and to our basic freedoms.” Bernstein called for a 
$100,000 defense fund: as of this writing more than $5,000 has come in to 





Les Smith of the AAP’s Freedom to Read Committee. 

What impact is the whole affair likely to have on the publishing 
industry? 

From the standpoint of setting legal precedent, the impact is 
murky because the government has not yet and may in fact never indict 
Beacon. Furthermore, nobody, Beacon’s lawyers included, is exactly sure 
what the charges would be. When Beacon decided to publish, its lawyers 
advised that prosecution was unlikely because Sen. Gravel’s subcommittee 
records were open to inspection and the Gravel Papers were therefore 
already in the public domain. In addition, says Beacon counsel Harvey 
Silverglate, there is no precedent for prosecuting the criminal release of 
classified material via the media. The closest precedent, he says, was a 
grand jury investigation of the Chicago Tribune's World War II scoop that 
the U.S. had broken the Japanese code. This ended with no prosecution. 
Other possible charges run up against the same unbroken ground the 
government will seek to plow in the Ellsberg trial, if it ever gets underway. 
Violations of the Espionage Act have previously been characterized either 
by the disclosure of information to an enemy agent or by an intent to harm 
the U.S., neither of which is present here. Possession of stolen property 
requires a new definition of theft which takes into account the Xerox 
machine. 

Assuming Beacon is not indicted, will the next set of similar 
papers find an eager publisher? The consensus among large commercial 
houses seems to be that the key is economic, not political. According to 
the literary agent who first tried to market the Gravel Papers, the reason 
that six, maybe eight, large commercial houses turned them down was 
simply that the Bantam paperback issue of The New York Times version 
had already cornered the market. Bernard Shur-Cliff, executive editor of 
Simon & Schuster, which came close to publishing the Papers, told Boston 
After Dark last year that Gravel’s aides “went over the legal implications in 
some detail with our house lawyer and we all pretty much agreed that this 
would present no particular obstacle.” Shur-Cliff says he would feel the 
same today, but Bob Bernstein of Random House isn’t so sure. “The effect 
of the harassment of Beacon is intangible,” he says. “It has to have an 
effect. There is no question that the publishing industry is more aware of 
government than at any time since McCarthyism.” 

Recent developments support that view. A federal judge in 
Alexandria, Va., acting at the behest of the Justice Department, issued a 
restraining order in April to prevent publication of an as yet unwritten non- 
fiction book by Victor L. Marchetti based on his experiences as a CIA 





agent. Marchetti, who already had a contract with Alfred A. Knopf, had 
written a novel, The Rope Dancer, about an agent who became disen- 
chanted. The government, which argued that the proposed book would 
disclose “currently classified information,” contended that First Amend- 
ment issues were not involved since, it said, Marchetti was bound by a 
secrecy agreement signed by all agents on joining and leaving the CIA. Mel 
Wulf, legal director of the American Civil Liberties Union, which 
represents Marchetti, says the government’s use of injunction is “the 
Pentagon Papers all over again.” Marchetti’s agent says a rough draft 
proposal was shown to six publishing houses on March 13, but court 


* documents say the government obtained a copy of the draft from a source 


in the publishing industry on March 12. 

In another case, Harper & Row permitted the CIA to see page 
proofs of Alfred W. McCoy’s book, The Politics of Heroin in Southeast 
Asia, which alleges that the agency has been involved in the narcotics 
trade. Harper denied it was submitting to censorship, but according to 
Seymour Hersh in the July 21 New York Times, would not have published 
the book if Mr. McCoy had not agreed to the CIA review. The CIA’s 8-page 
review cited no factual errors and the book was published without any 


change. 
Even if the big commercial houses can withstand legal 


pressures, the smaller ones may not. Howard Webber of the MIT Press, 
which rejected the Papers at least partly on legal advice, says, “It’s all very 
well for commercial publishers to say they will decide in the future only on 
marketing grounds. Our task is more difficult because we publish with 
noncommercial objectives.” Although Webber says he “would insist on a 
consideration of new Pentagon Papers” should they turn up, he is worried 
about the propriety of a public institution supported by state funds 
releasing documents which might anger a portion of the public taxpaying 
constituency. He says, “I would say the Institute is thinking about the 
question of freedom of the university press in a way it was not thinking 
before...I don’t see how anyone can believe that [ publishing houses would 
just go ahead with new Papers] .” 

Even Beacon admits it would be hard-pressed to publish again. 
Aside from the massive initial investment required and the strain on a small 
house’s facilities, editor Tovell says, “The really terrifying thing is the cost. 
If one has to add $50,000 for legal fees, that’s a way of getting at Beacon.” 
As a result of this experience, Beacon is making serious plans to seek 
private and foundation money to set up an endowment fund for future 
controversial projects. 


Evading the Eagleton Issue 


BY THEODORE LIPPMAN, JR. 


The day after Sen. Thomas F. Eagleton resigned as the Democratic 
nominee for vice president (August 1), he appeared on the “Today” show 
and observed that the curious thing about his unhappy predicament was 
that the man in the street seemed to understand. “The people that didn’t 
understand, much to my surprise, were some of the people that are more 
sophisticated,” he said, noting that 


the editorial pages of The New York Times and The 
Washington Post and The Los Angeles Times, very 
sophisticated newspapers with excellent editorial 
staffs . . . seemed to take the position that because at one 
time I had had a—an emotional problem, that forever 
foreclosed me from being considered, that I became 
somehow untrust—untrustable or untrustworthy, I would 
have thought just the opposite. I would have thought The 
New York Times and The Washington Post would say, 
“Well, look, many people have had a bout with some kind 
of mental illness and have conquered it. And good luck to 
Eagleton because he conquered his. And that the man on 
the street would have said, “No, I can’t trust that fellow,” 
But isn’t it curious? A hundred and eighty degrees just the 


opposite. 


I found that an intriguing statement, for a purely professional 
reason. We editorial writers seldom get mentioned at all any more. We 
have become the Rodney Dangerfields of journalism. We don’t get no 
respect. So naturally I sat up when I heard Senator Eagleton implying that 
the editorial writers got him. Maybe I read too much into his statement, 
but I don’t think so. On July 27, two days after Senator Eagleton an- 
nounced he had had shock therapy, The New York Times reported, “One 
thing that [McGovern press secretary Richard D.] Dougherty was 
keeping fairly close track of was newspaper editorial reaction.” 

That made sense. This was the sort of event that editorial 
writers exist for. A question of great importance had suddenly been raised. 


It was one that the man in the street has no great competence to answer— 
and he knows it. Nor does he have the time or resources to get that answer 
in a hurry. But editorial writers, especially those on large, rich newspapers, 
have exactly the qualifications and resources to make a judgment. Is a man 
like Senator Eagleton, with this particular history, qualified to hold down 
this unique, heartbeat-away etc. job? Editorial page staffs on the larger 
papers include men who have read many presidential biographies and 
autobiographies and other studies of Presidents and the Presidency. Many 
editorial writers on such papers know the President and /or ex-Presidents, 
and/or intimate friends and aides of the President and ex-Presidents. 
Many editorial writers have covered national government, including the 
White House. While few of these writers are also specialists or quasi- 
specialists in mental and emotional health, they certainly know such ex- 
perts and can tap their brains in a way that the man in the street cannot. 

It would not have been unusual if initial editorial reaction were 
somewhat different from initial public reaction. You would expect initial 
public reaction to be tentative and initial editorial reaction to be sure. 
Then the latter would affect the former. But when I checked to see if in 
fact that was the case, I found something entirely different, which was, as 
far as editorial pages are concerned, disturbing. Most of the large papers 
that I surveyed offered readers no opinion whatsoever about Senator 
Eagleton’s fitness or unfitness to serve in light of his medical history." The 
overwhelming majority of the public, however, made up its mind right 
away, according to polls by Crossley and Gallup for Time and Newsweek. 


* I limited my study to a manageable sample of papers sizable enough to have the resources 
needed for the kind of editorial writing I was looking for. Harried writers for tiny operations 
seldom have the time or background to offer truly expert opinions on complicated topics. I 
chose the top dozen papers in terms of circulation—the New York Daily News, The Wall 
Street Journal, The Los Angeles Times, The New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the 
Detroit News, the Philadelphia Bulletin, the New York Post, the Detroit Free Press, the 
Chicago Sun-Times, the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner and The Washington Post—and added 
the Boston Globe and the Atlanta Journal so that New England and the South would be 
represented. Lastly, I included the largest paper in Senator Eagleton’s hometown, the Sz. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 











SUM ERMAN 


The Daily News washed its hand of the whole affair. 
Sen. Thomas Eagleton gave aforthright public ac- 
count Tuesday of three occasions earlier in his political 
career when overwork brought on mental strains requiring 
psychiatric treatment. 
The people have the facts, and it rests with the voters 
to decide what, if any, bearing these episodes have on the 
Democratic vice presidential candidate’s present 
aspirations. 
Only the headline writer betrayed an opinion, expert or 
otherwise: “A STUNNING REVELATION.” The Chicago Tribune also did 
not offer the public any recommendation, except by innuendo. 
The fact that a man has had psychiatric counseling 
and even shock treatments should not in itself disqualify 
him forever for responsible public service. Plenty of 
people have had psychiatric treatment and come out in 
good shape. Plenty more are loose today (even in 
Washington) who have never had psychiatric treatment 
The Philadelphia Bulletin took an unusual tack. Its editorial 
was a long and thoughtful piece about the way vice presidents are chosen. 
It called for both Eagleton and Agnew to quit. Agnew, because he was not 
qualified to be president, Eagleton so he would “spare [ the electorate ] 
an unnecessary element of uncertainty in making its judgment on the 
Democratic ticket.” But as to whether or not Eagleton’s medical history 
did or did not disqualify him, the Bulletin said nothing. The element of 
uncertainty was never defined. In fact, the Bulletin suggested that Eagleton 
might be “fit to assume the presidency.” But that was in an “even if...” 
sentence, which, of course, also suggests that he might not be. Presumably 
the readers of the Bulletin picked up the paper that evening already 
knowing that Senator Eagleton might or might not be fit to be president. 
The New York Post was the first paper to call for Eagleton’s 
resignation. I imagine that when the Associated Press announcement of 
that went out to other newspaper offices on July 26, some editors associ- 
ated the editorial with Post editor James Wechsler. Wechsler recently pub- 
lished a book about his own family’s long involvement with a problem of 
mental illness. If Wechsler feels Eagleton is unqualified .... well, he 
knows about this stuff. But Eagleton’s health was not at issue at all to the 
Post. The editorial in full: 
No matter how much sympathy he deserves for 
fighting back against the private torments that led to his 
voluntary hospitalization on three occasions, the fact that 
stands out starkly in Sen. Eagleton’s story is his avowed 
failure to tell Democratic nominee George McGovern the 
whole truth before he was designated for the Vice 
Presidency. 
Whether McGovern would have been willing to 
choose him in the light of these disclosures can never be 
retroactively evaluated. Nor do we pass any medical 
judgment on Eagleton’s contention that he has vanquished 
the personal problems that beset him. We must assume he 
is convinced that he has. 
But the tragic reality is that his lack of candor in the 
period preceding his selection has cast fatal doubt on the 
credibility of his candidacy. His continuance on the ticket 
can only produce cruel, diversionary conflicts in a year 
when real issues should be sharply defined and debated. 
At 42, Sen. Eagleton retains many chances to prove 
his capacity for high office. In this year of a great national 
decision, however, he has disqualified himself by his 
apparent act of concealment. In fairness to McGovern 
and to the many dedicated people who have enlisted 
under his banner, we believe that Eagleton should with- 
draw. : 
Many papers took this approach, by the way. Whether or not 
Eagleton’s “lie” to McGovern, as Wechsler called it the next day, was an 
issue, it certainly was not the issue. People didn’t turn to the editorial pages 
that week to find out what they should think about politicians who don’t 
tell the truth. On that the public can make up its own mind, usually. (Also, 
if Teddy Kennedy had accepted McGovern’s offer, do you suppose Frank 
Mankiewicz would have asked him if he had any skeletons in his closet?) I 
think Eagleton was wrong not to tell McGovern. I think Eagleton thinks he 
was wrong. But for newspapers to use that as an excuse to refuse to discuss 
the real issue I find extremely technical or timid or misguided and a 
disservice to the public. A lot of editorial writers, even liberal ones, 
sounded like conservative Nixonian judges, refusing to reach a finding 
about the essential point—Eagleton’s health—because there was a way to 
get rid of him on a lesser point—his candor. 
The Detroit Free Press was concerned about Eagleton’s lack of 
candor—but only if the Senator was proved to be healthy enough for the 





stresses of the job. It implied, but did not quite say, that (1) Eagleton 
probably was not that healthy, and that (2) this might be a judgment that no 
one could ever make: 
If a man has had to be hospitalized three different 
times over a six-year period for nervous exhaustion, the 
country is compelled to ask whether it might happen 
again, especially if he were forced to deal with the 
responsibilities of the presidency. The White House has 
taxed at least some of its occupants almost beyond 
capacity anyhow; the country must ask whether Sen. 
Eagleton’s medical history could make him an unusually 
poor risk. 
Perhaps Sen. Eagleton’s doctors, whom he has said he 
will talk with about discussing his case publicly, can 
provide at least some reassurance on that score. But will 
that be enough? We honestly don’t know. 

The Detroit News quoted an expert in its editorial, but it. 
disagreed with him. 

Asked about the case, Dr. Karl Menninger, the 79- 
year-old senior member of the Menninger Clinic, observes 
that many persons are prone to emotional upsets. 

Still, the American people like to believe that the 
man elected president—or the man who could become 
president as the result of presidential disability or death— 
is better able to handle emotional problems than other 
men, since so much depends on his ability to make calm, 
wise decisions . . . each voter will decide for himself how 
much importance to attach to it. 

How much importance the News attached to it, the News did 
not say. After Eagleton quit, the News said, 

But the essential question was plainly this: Should a 
man with a history of psychiatric care, a man who in the 
past had buckled under stress on at least three occasions, 
remain on the ticket, knowing that fate might some day 
make him president of the United States? 

The answer to that question is clearly no. 

The Los Angeles Herald-Examiner is a Hearst paper. Its 
editorial was not locally written, but wired out from New York. It was a 
harangue about “lack of candor.” It dismissed the health issue in one 
sentence at the top, to the effect that plenty of people have sought and 
benefitted from shock treatments. The Wall Street Journal dismissed the 
health issue in one sentence near the bottom of a long editorial dealing 
with the campaign in general. “The revelations about Senator Eagleton do 
not in themselves reflect on him any more than health problems reflect on 
the rest of us.” That is delphic nonsense of the sort the Journal usually 
avoids. Its editorials are well-written, informed and often surprising in their 
conclusions. This one was surprising for the wrong reason. I expected the 
Journal to have more to say on the subject of mental illness and public life. 
Some might argue that for the Jouria/, Hearst and Wechsler to ignore the 
question of Eagleton’s health is a comment itself: that a history of mental 
illness is insignificant and so no disqualification for the White House. 
Could be, but in all three cases Eagleton was criticized for not mentioning 
this insignificant little matter, and in two of the three cases, he was urged to 
quit the ticket. 

The Atlanta Journal ran two mini-editorials during the week, 
each with fewe: ihan 150 words, saying Eagleton’s health was no issue but 
that McGovern wis an imbecile for not knowing about Eagleton’s health, 
in which case, presumably, he would not have selected him. Many other 
editorials made this point. Why McGovern would not select Eagleton 
because of something that was unimportant is beyond me. Maybe, like 
Eagleton, editorial writers thought the ignorant and unsophisticated public 
would think it was important. 

The Boston Globe is another paper whose editorial writer 
found “Eagleton’s lack of candor,” an issue, but not the thing he was un- 
candid about. The G/obe more than most discussed mental illness in both 
lay medical and political-historical terms. 

One ... result of Sen. Eagleton’s disclosure is the 
revival of news stories that President Nixon also sought 
psychiatric help while he was Vice President. 

But this could also be a fortuitous development if it 
assists in a wider public acceptance of the fact that 
emotional and even mental disturbance is as curable and 
as common as other ills which afflict all of us. The dif- 
ference is entirely in the public attitude. It is only recently 
that the public has come to the understanding that 
psychiatry, like surgery, chemotherapy, physio-therapy 
and even vitamin pills, is just another tool in the 
physician’s arsenal... . 

Overlooked, probably because it is so little known, is 
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the fact that Abraham Lincoln, as revealed by biographer 
Carl Sandburg, also suffered what today would be called 
an emotional breakdown in 1842 after he had broken with 
Mary Todd, whom he later married. There were no 
psychiatrists at the time. But some of his contemporaries 
noted that he “was crazy as a loon.” Sympathetic friends 
noted merely that he was suffering deep depression and 
melancholy, for which he himself prescribed the 
distraction of hard work. 


I had really expected a lot more of such historical perspective. 
Prof. James David Barber, author of The Presidential Character, goes into 
the question of the emotional demands of the White House in his new 
book. Most editorialists who specialize in politics surely are aware of the 
book, even if they haven't read it. But practically no editorials that I saw 
showed even as much evidence as the Giobe’s that the writers had read the 
book or talked to Professor Barber or any other historian. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch defended the hometown boy by 
taking the approach that there is little difference between what he might be 
called upon to do and what he has been doing in the six years since his last 
hospitalization. 

What the case boils down to, we think, is that an 
evaluation of whether Mr. Eagleton is capable of handling 
the vice-presidency, and, more importantly, assuming the 
presidency in an emergency, must be based on the record 
he has made as St. Louis circuit attorney, Missouri at- 
torney general, lieutenant governor and United States 
senator. It is an unusually distinguished record, and it 
merits confidence. 


Whether you agree or disagree, that is exactly the sort of argument you 
expect in good editorials. Or this, from the Chicago Sun-Times: 


The American electorate, one hopes, is long past the 
era when consulting a psychiatrist or undergoing in- 
patient therapy is regarded as some sort of black art. But it 
perhaps needs to be restated that one goes to a dentist 
with a toothache, to an orthopedist with torn ligaments 
and to a psychiatrist when one has difficulty coping with 
the pressures of life in a complex and demanding world. 


From what one knows at the moment of Eagleton’s 
medical history, he was no different from many other 
persons who hold responsible, tough and complicated 
positions, whether in politics, government or business. 
Nervous exhaustion and fatigue, often accompanied by 
symptoms of depression, are not as common as the 
common cold, but they are far from rare and are 
eminently treatable, sometimes with a mere prescription 
for a tranquilizer. Again, there is no reason to believe that 
Eagleton’s past problems mean a permanent disability. 
One must at this time take at face value his statement that 
he has been in sound health for the past six years. 


The Sun-Times would have been more convincing if more factual 
statements had backed up to arguments, but it did undertake to answer the 
question that was uppermost in people’s minds that week. 


Coming now to Senator Eagleton’s trio: The New York Times, 
The Los Angeles Times and The Washington Post. The Times (N.Y.), too, 
took a stand and gave reasons for it: 


“Unquestionably, Mr. Eagleton has shown no in- 
capacity for performing in public office—and performing 
well. But the pressures he has experienced as Attorney 
General of Missouri, as Lieutenant Governor of that state 
and as a United States Senator are in no way comparable 
to the fearful pressures of the Presidency. And it is as a 
potential President that Mr. Eagleton must now be 
regarded. . . 


None of this raises any question about Mr. Eagleton’s 
ability to continue his successful career in the Senate, 
where he is highly regarded, or in any other endeavor that 
would allow him to “pace” himself, as he says he has 
learned to do. But unfortunately no President since Calvin 
Coolidge has enjoyed the luxury of a world geared to so 
personal a need. Every President seeks relaxation, on a 
beach or a boat or a golf course, when opportunity 
presents itself; but there can be no flight from the 
demands of the office when decisions of fateful im- 
portance need making—and the severity and duration of 
these periods of maximum tension are not subject to 
control. 


The Los Angeles Times said: 


A history of successfully treated mental disturbance 
is no longer, fortunately, much of a consideration in the 
qualifications of a person for the higher positions in 
government, in business, in the professions. Except 
perhaps one position. 


The Times (L.A.) then did not tell us whether that one position, 
the presidency, did or did not require that a man be free of a history such 
as Senator Eagleton’s before he could be considered for the job. It seemed 
to be saying that Eagleton should resign partly because of his lack of 
candor, partly because of his medical history, and partly because both of 
these would dominate public discussion of the campaign to the detriment 
of more important issues. A number of papers made the latter point, 
gracelessly, I think, since it was the papers that were making so much to-do 
in the first place. As Steven V. Roberts of The New York Times put it, “All 
of the engines of the media, idling in a slow-news summer slump, were 
suddenly revved up. And they stayed that way day after day, banner 
headline after banner headline, all through the week.” The Los Angeles 
Times and other papers that complained about the public’s attention being 
diverted were rather like bartenders complaining about people spending 
food money to buy their own advertised specials. 


The Washington Post surprised me more than any other paper, 
eschewing certitude and subjugating its own tendency to be forthright in 
favor of a long essay, the central point of which, insofar as Eagleton’s 
illness, was: 


Senator Eagleton’s disclosure in a post-nomination 
press conference that he had on three occasions since 
1960 been voluntarily confined to hospital for treatment of 
disorders triggered by “nervous exhaustion” and involving 
shock treatment raises first a medical-psychiatric question 
which neither we nor other laymen can readily answer. It 
is the question of whether this particular history implies a 
condition that could or would recur in some fashion 
sufficient to inhibit him from acting well under the 
prospective pressures of high executive office—including 
the office of the presidency. One can easily overdo the 
“Fail Safe,” dramatic aspects of the office, to be sure. And 
compassion as well as humility and sophistication in these 
matters further argue against taking the harsh and mind- 
less view that a man who has experienced what he 
evidently has is automatically proven unequal to the 
strain. The point is that we do not know and that there is 
apparently no more information to be forthcoming, so 
that, at the very least, the valid question of his fitness has 
been raised—one for which there is no available answer. 


So out of 15 top papers, only four offered readers opinion on 
Eagleton’s health; only four offered a recommendation backed up with 
argument on that issue. One reason for this was that the Eagleton case 
posed a difficult question to reach an opinion on. When Professor Barber 
was asked what he would have said if he were an editorial writer, he 
replied, “It’s times like these I’m glad I’m a historian.” Yet, it’s exactly 
times like these that editorial writers should express opinions, times when 
people without our resources are having a hard time making up their 
minds. Professor Barber's opinion, by the way, one with which I agree, was 
that on the basis of what was known when all the above editorials were 
written, Senator Eagleton was qualified to serve as President, and that 
papers should have said so. 


I also believe that the question of emotional disability as it 
relates to other people, not just to a potential President, was very much on 
people’s minds that week, and that editorial writers might have profitably 
offered some expert opinion on that, too. . .but I won't go into that. This is 
an article about editorial writing, not mental health. “Should a man with a 
history of psychiatric care, a man who in the past had buckled under stress 
on at least three occasions, remain on the ticket, knowing that fate might 
some day make him President of the United States?” Journalistically 
speaking, plainly that is the essential question, and it applies to the 11 
papers in the sample that ducked the issue in the Eagleton case. 


Editorial pages were founded as a forum for opinion. Yet these 
days it is easy to see why a former editor of the Hartford Courant calls 
them the “vermiform appendix” of journalism, vestigial and non- 
functioning. Analysis and background are in the other parts of the paper; 
you get that with the news, like additives in food. I believe nobody will read 
the editorials if they abandon opinion. Maybe nobody much reads them 
now. In getting together the editorials for this article, I called several 
friends in Washington bureaus. I asked them all what their papers had said 
about Eagleton editorially. Not one knew. 





Ron Among the Plastic Alligators 


BY MARTIN NOLAN 


\ 


The feet shuffle reluctantly on the carpet as over the loudspeaker a 
woman’s voice says in a dulcet deadpan, “There'll be a briefing in the 
briefing room.” Sometimes, in the White House press room, the voice says, 
“There'll be a photo opportunity in the President’s office.” The scene that 
follows seems para-military, evoking Stalag 17 or the prison camp on the 
River Kwai. Announcements of routine appointments are handed out, as in 
a mail call. Then the non-commissioned officer briefs the inmates on their 
daily schedule. 

The scene surely doesn’t seem so dreary. Ron Ziegler is very 
proud of the opulent setting of the White House press room, a conversion 
of the swimming pool installed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. In the 
early days of the Nixon Administration, Ziegler briefed in his own office as 
had his predecessors, but he later fashioned the idea for the press room, 
whose lighting and staging apparatus rival Radio City Music Hall. When 
reporters hear the public address system, they troop in from their cubicles 
in the rear or below decks to see a young man with jet black hair finish a 
few cigarette puffs and sip coffee while standing behind a podium fully 
wired for sound and framed by a television-blue curtain. 

He is ready for just about anything, Ron Ziegler is. If he 
chooses not to answer a question, he can do it in several ways, the most 
common being merely a recitation of his opening announcement. He might 
say, “I won't be responsive to your follow-up question on the original 
question to which I told you I wouldn’t be responsive.” He might even 
accuse a reporter of “trying to complexify the situation.” 

At 33, he resides in a large, sunny office, a fire crackling, a 30- 
line telephone console, a cadre of beautiful and efficient secretaries. 
Anywhere from two dozen to two hundred correspondents await his next 
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delivery of “news,” the critical phrases and sentences outlined in yellow 
felt pen that Ziegler—or someone else—has chosen from a staff memo as 
fit for public consumption. Ziegler’s title of “Press Secretary” was non- 
existent in the 1968 post-election strategies of the Nixon staff. The Presi- 
dent’s disdain for reporters was later evidenced in the paucity of press 
conferences, the Agnew adjectival assault and the shower of Justice 
Department subpoenas. During the interregnum, the President-elect’s staff 
decided that their hero needed only a “spokesman,” not a press secretary 
since the P.R. strategy of going-over-the-heads-of-the-press-to-the-people 
had already been established. Ziegler’s early performance, however, 
proved no such need to break with tradition. If a spokesman is prepped 
and programmed skillfully enough, he can be a press secretary as well. 
During the campaign, Ziegler had shown a solicitude for the technical 
problems of reporters—a heavy diet of handouts, good camera angles, 
adequate accommodations. He seldom offered any news. When he said “I 
don’t know,” or more often, “I don’t have any information on that,” he 
sounded credible. His tabula rasa approach was a success during that time. 
On November 24, 1968, Mary McGrory observed in her syndicated column 
that “he has such an early-morning face and such a palpable desire to 
please that to bait him would be like kicking a puppy.” 

Ziegler’s total lack of familiarity with Washington was disar- 
ming. “Look, I only got a C in economics,” he said with an honest smile 
when asked about an early unemployment report. A Ziegler gazetteer of 
the capital’s geography included such places as “Dupont Square, near the 
embassies.” (The Circle squared: that says something about the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s press policy.) During the November, 1969, mobilization 
peace march, Ziegler was talking about traffic patterns near the White 





House for the day and was asked about parking near Eighteenth Street, 
two blocks from where he stood. That same innocent smile replied: “T 
don’t know where Eighteenth Street is.” 

Ziegler shows more relish for his job as spokesman than for the 
chores of press secretary. When he announces the visits of foreign 
potentates, he takes care to get the titles exactly right and carefully sticks 
to the script in response to questions: “Their majesties, Emperor Hirohito 
and the Empress will arrive at. . .the last time President Nixon met their 
majesties, Emperor Hirohito- and the Empress was in. . .” Ziegler’s fond- 
ness for such nuances has its effect on policy. During the 1971 discussions 
on China, Ziegler consistently called the site of Nixon’s biggest TV show 
“The People’s Republic of China.” When a reporter asked about “Red 
China” or “Communist China,” Ziegler carefully rephrased the questions to 
refer “The People’s Republic of China.” In his fondness for jargon, Ziegler 
also referred to “the PRC.” After a while, reporters began to get the 
message: indulge Ron and call it the PRC; it saves time. Not that the White 
House press corps always indulges him. During the recent Watergate caper 
a TV reporter asked a lengthy question, incorporating the patois of White 
House denials of non-involvement in the attempted burglary at the 
Democratic National Committee. When the questioner reached the name 
of Nixon fund-raiser and former Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans, he 
said “since Stans has been the President’s bag man all these years, could 
you tell us if the President still backs him up?” Ziegler exploded in fury and 
delivered a defense of Stans, thus involving the White House more directly 
in the nighttime raid. 

Ziegler doesn’t often make mistakes like that because he keeps 
cool and remembers what he learned as an account executive with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. The prime rule is: be a nice guy. An ad- 
ministration that spends so much time attacking the press needs a nice guy, 
just as surely as squad-room police detectives need a nice guy in a Mutt 
and Jeff interrogation routine. Spiro Agnew is off in Des Moines or New 
Orleans badgering the defendant, but back in the White House press room, 
the Muzak is hypnotic and all is serene, including Ron. He has never filed a 
story in his life, never made a broadcast, never faced a captious editor or 
bureau chief, but he understands. Basically, he understands. 

The most important biographical fact about Ziegler is the 
summer job he held when working his way through the University of 
Southern California. He was a tour guide for one of the cruises through 
Disneyland’s jungle river. Orating his way through Anaheim’s papier- 
mache, Ziegler steered his craft away from fierce and plastic reptiles. A 
spiel he gave 33 times a day also cautioned passengers. On long flights to 
San Clemente, the President’s spokesman has even been persuaded to 
resurrect this monologue: 

“My name is Ron and I'll be your skipper and guide down the 
rivers of adventure. As we pull away from the dock, please turn around and 
take a good look. You may never see it again. . . .Note the alligators. Please 
keep your hands inside the boat. They're always looking for a handout 
...On your left, the natives on the bank. Please be quiet. The natives have 
only one aim in life—and that is to get ahead....” 

Ziegler was an all-state fullback in high school in his hometown 
of Covington, Kentucky. He won a scholarship to Xavier University across 
the river in Ohio, but injured his back in freshman ball. His father, a steel 
company employee, moved to California and Ron transferred to U.S.C., 
where he majored in marketing. His sister married an engineer and moved 
to Middletown, Ohio. As part of this all-American story, Ziegler later 
married his childhood sweetheart, Nancy, who had been a cheerleader 
when he was a fullback. They have two daughters and live in Alexandria, 
Va. 

As a college sophomore, Ziegler’s self-confidence served him 
well. When the Disneyland personnel people told him and his college 
buddy that no jobs were available, Ziegler said in his impressive baritone, 
“You're passing up two really good men here.” Ziegler said pretty much 
the same thing to Republicans during the 1960 Presidential campaign: “I 
cut classes and rode through all those motorcades throughout Southern 
California in 1960. The first job I had out of college [in 1961] was with 
the Southern California Central Republican Committee. Then there was a 
special election in Ventura County and I handled press. When Governor 
Brown called a special session of the legislature in 61, I was up there in a 
room in Sacramento typing out newsletters and press releases. We had a 
mimeograph machine right under the capitol dome and I had to run it in 
addition to doing anything else. Ask Art Hoppe, Syd Kossen, [of the San 
Francisco Examiner] or Van Shumway who was with UPI then. I’m sure 
they'll remember those days.” Van Shumway is now a press secretary for 
the Committee to Re-Elect the President and a vassal of the fresh-faced kid 
whose press releases he perused so long ago. 

Ziegler next helped out the Nixon-for-governor campaign in 
1962. “I handled a lot of the physical arrangements then, particularly for 
the traveling press. I think I learned a lot about reporters’ problems. I 


remember fighting for filing time as we went through the state.” After the 
press no longer had his candidate to kick around any more, Ziegler joined 
J. Walter Thompson’s Los Angeles office, where his friend and benefactor, 
H.R. Haldeman, also worked. Ziegler eventually became account 
executive for Disneyland. Haldeman handled the accounts for French’s 
Mustard and Black Flag Insect Spray. Ziegler did volunteer work for 
Robert Finch’s campaign for lieutenant governor in 1966, then joined the 
Nixon-for-President drive in 1968, where I first met him. 


"My name is Ron and I'll be your skipper 
and guide down the rivers of adventure. 
As we pull away from the dock, please 
turn around and take a good look. You 
may never see it again...Note the 
alligators. Please keep your hands inside 
the boat. They’re always looking for a 
handout...Please be quiet. The natives 


have only one aim in life—and that is to 
get ahead....”’ 


I could not then and cannot now figure him out exactly. For a 
long time, I thought he was a recorded announcement. You know, put a 
nickel in and get five cents’ worth of Ron Ziegler. But he has survived and 
indeed prevailed. (Lyndon Johnson went through four press secretaries in 
five years.) He has seen various threats to his jurisdiction come and go, 
from White House communications chief Herb Klein to John Scali, the 
former ABC man who was hired as a “consultant” on media affairs. My 
own dealings with Ziegler may illustrate his rise from a blank piece of 
paper to a force of some magnitude and influence, losing very little of his 
nice-guy sheen. In September, 1969, I wrote a column comparing a 
President Nixon press conference to “Laugh-in” sessions at which Nixon 
treated policies and issues as forgettable skits and black-outs. Ron Ziegler, 
was the Goldie Hawn of the White House, pleasantly but purposefully 
uninformed and how could you get mad at him if he didn’t understand all 
those big words? Several reporters told me that he had said—with that 
same innocent smile— that he’d like to punch Marty Nolan in the mouth. 
For a week thereafter, I was first in the door for his briefings, chin first, in 
fact. He said nothing, never changed the expression in his cobalt blue eyes. 
The allegedly unflappable Herb Klein, however, sent a two-page hysterical 
letter to my editor cataloguing my sins as “the worst stuff I’ve seen here” 
including “an uncalled-for insult to Ron Ziegler.” The letter is a treasured 
trophy, of course, and I explained to my editor that Ziegler insulted all of 
us twice a day. Klein declined an offer to print his missive as a letter to the 
editor. Ron said nothing. 


Ziegler’s loyalty and unflappability give him enormous clout 
with Nixon. The only episode that I uncovered that indicated Nixon ever 
became angry with his press secretary took place in August, 1970, when 
Nixon found out that Ziegler had been planting questions at press con- 
ferences. Don Bacon of the Newhouse chain blew the whistle on the 
practice when he discovered one of his colleagues serving up what he 
called “a slow, ninth-inning pitch that Nixon was able to bat out of the 
park.” The occasion was another Nixon “historic first,” his eleventh press 
conference and the first time he held one outside the White House, in Los 
Angeles on July 30. Nixon recognized Garnett D. Horner of the 
Washington Evening Star (now the Star-News), who had earlier asked 
Ziegler, “Is there any fertile ground we should plow tonight?” Ziegler 
suggested the rich soil of bringing government to the people, and Horner 
asked: “Mr. President, this press conference in Los Angeles is sort of a 
climax to a series of activities that you have described as bringing the 
government to the people, such as your recent meetings in Louisville, 
Fargo, Salt Lake City, and your work at the Western White House at San 
Clemente. What benefits do you see to you and to the country from such 
activities?” Nixon must have felt like Frank Howard at batting practice: 
“Well, I hope there is benefit to the country. I believe there is benefit in 
bringing the White House to San Clemente or to Fargo or to Louisville...I 
think it is very important for the people of California, for example, to know 
the White House, to participate, for example, like this in a Presidential 
press conference...” 


Garnett Horner is a fixture at the White House, the permanent 
secretary-treasurer of the White House Correspondents’ Association. He is 
not exactly known as Mr. District Attorney for his ruthless grilling. 





Sometimes, when Ziegler gets his syntax confused, Horner comes to the 
rescue, saying “Ron, aren’t you merely trying to say. . .?” (The Star-News is 
one of the President’s favorite papers. He had lunch with its editors just a 
month before its White House correspondent put him on the spot in L.A. 
Vice President Agnew, when he attacked The Washington Post for its 
“monopoly” in television holdings, ignored the Star’s holdings, as well as 
those of the pro-Nixon Chicago Tribune and New York Daily News.) 
Horner was not reprimanded for his planting activity, but Ziegler was. 
Nixon, who so often claims that he enjoys the battle of “the arena,” told 
Ziegler that never in 23 years had he tolerated planted questions and 
ordered Ziegler to stop. 

Like a naive tourist on the Disneyland cruise, Nixon thought 
those plastic alligators were real. And a few of them are. There are no 
better reporters in Washington thanthe AP and UPI people at the White 
House. In an enormously demanding job, they retain their toughness and 
integrity on every cycle. Some of the network and newspaper reporters, 
too, steer away from the siren song of their guide and skipper Ron. But 
even the fiercest reptiles can be lulled by a day-to-day routine of recited 
words outlined in yellow felt pen, by the no comments and the refusals 
even to take questions. Once, when Ziegler first said, “I’m not taking any 
more questions on that subject [an early Agnew speech] ,” I tried asking, 
“Why not?”, which broke the computer tape only briefly. As long as the 
American presidency retains the trappings of /'etat-c’est-moi absolute 
dignity, as long as the President can gain approval from magisterial silence, 
then Ron Ziegler will be a success story, esteemed by the President and 
graduating to a handsome corporate future. 
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Fire Island,” Goldman’s story was a piece of unlabeled fiction, using new 
journalism techniques to disguise his inaccuracies and hustle the readers. 
Many of the more than 20,000 New Yorkers who summer on that 31-mile- 
long narrow strand of sand were incensed by his sensationalism. In replying 
to their letters of protest in the August 14 issue, Goldman defended the 
truth of his distortions by saying, in effect, “I lived there, I should know.” 

The entire process of Goldman’s story—research, pictures, 
cover and reply—may be the quintessential example of New York’s 
operating style. Or maybe I just have a unique insight into Goldman’s 
breathless exercise. I lived on Fire Island all summer and worked as 
associate editor of its weekly newspaper. I was interviewed for Goldman’s 
piece, have since spoken to his editors, and know exactly how it was 
researched and put together. 

The failure of this piece as old or new journalism starts with 
Goldman’s “research.” At the beginning of June, a college friend of mine 
called to say her boss, Albert Goldman, was writing a story about Fire 
Island for New York. She said he already knew about most of the Island 
but needed some information about the community called Point O’Woods. 
Could he interview me? A dinner meeting was arranged for Saturday, June 
17, in another community, Fire Island Pines. When I arrived at Goldman’s 
motel, manager Pat Evans said he had checked out a short time before. He 
couldn’t stand the rain, she said. When had he arrived? Between eight and 
ten the night before, she said. He never made it back. Those rainy hours in 
the motel were the sum total of Goldman’s personal contact with the Fire 
Island of 1972. 

But he had spent some time on the Island before. Goldman 
writes of his “thirteen years on the Island” in his story. But in fact, he spent 
only parts of five summers on the Island over the past 13 years. Goldman 
told me he spent his first summer in 1959 as a guest of Yale’s Robert 
Brustein in Davis Park, shared a house in Kismet in 1960, lived in Saltaire 
during the summer of 1964, and shared a house with musicologist Bob 
Gold in Ocean Bay Park in 1970 and 1971. During that last year, Goldman 
was just a weekend visitor. Gold told me that in 1971 Goldman came out 
for 12 days during his six-week-long share in the house and “did not get 
around the Island much.” 

In answer to the outraged letters to the editor, Goldman was a 
little more accurate about his credentials: “As to my knowledge of Fire 
Island: it is not born of a research trip conducted under the pressure of a 
magazine deadline. My article was intended as a broad-scale picture. . . of a 
region where I have resided, on and off, for thirteen years. .. .” 

On the July Fourth weekend following my abortive dinner 
engagement, I met photographer Burt Glinn who said he was going to 
shoot the pictures for Goldman’s New York piece. “Is it finished?” I asked, 
a little amazed. “Sure,” Glinn said, “I’ve read it.” Goldman’s editor at New 
York, Byron Dobell, later confirmed that the piece was in-house by that 
time. “I looked at it and said ‘swell’ but thought it could be more exciting,” 


Dobell said. “I asked him to shape it to get a slightly more updated feeling. 
He obviously knew the place, you can only wing it like that when you know 
a place very well. I insisted he go back just to make sure the Island was still 
all there—hadn’t been cut through by a storm or something. The visit 
confirmed his preconceptions. For this type of piece, it really didn’t make a 
bit of difference if he went back. He could have written it off the top of his 
head from what he knew.” 

“Hi, I’m Pina. Albert sent me to interview you,” said the young 
woman who came into my office on Fire Island. 

Wasn't the article written already? 

“Yes, but he needs some fill-ins,” she said. 

This was Goldman’s return visit to get a “slightly more updated 
version” of Fire Island. 

Dobell later told me that he didn’t “give a damn how Goldman 
got his information or who his informants were.” 

Later Pina and Glinn left for the Pines. They spent about 45 
minutes there, and Pina did one interview. The next night, I asked Pina 
about her journalism background. She used to be a secretary / editorial 
assistant at the old Holiday magazine, she said, where she met Goldman. 
They had been dating, she said, for two years. She had never conducted an 
interview before. Now she had done eight. Pina and I talked for more than 
an hour the next day. I told her about Point O’Woods and other things, 
spending nearly half the time describing the social scene of the under-30’s 
who like myself lived and worked on the Island all week long, not just on 
weekends. It all went into her cassette tape recorder. 

Goldman’s story is not one lie from beginning to end. The piece 
does include a lot that is true. It is the essential contradiction of the article 
that despite all its truth, it is essentially unlabeled fiction. What Goldman 
did was take the activities of a segment of the weekend crowd—the 
swinging singles or whatever you want to call them—and paint the entire 
Island in their image. Maybe that’s because Goldman was mostly a 
weekender himself. And many of the things he describes are some people’s 
weekend activities. Nevertheless, he totally ignored the larger realities of 
Fire Island and reduced the variety of human experience available there to 
a masturbatory fantasy. 

Byron Dobell defends the article as “clearly an impressionistic 
piece with no pretense to objectivity. It was not a serious, sociological 
treatment but rather a great comic piece in the tradition of Mark Twain’s 
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Innocents Abroad. He was obviously laughing it up, you could tell that by 
his exaggerated form, preposterous generalizations, fast one-liners, and 
smart-ass put-downs. Great humorists are always misunderstood.” 
Goldman, in replying to his critics, called the piece a “broad-scale picture 
(built up, like star photography, from dozens of discrete but superimposed 
impressions).” There was no talk of a joke. 

If the goal of good journalism is to help the reader discover 
reality, Goldman’s omissions are really more important than his actual 
misstatements of Fire Island facts. But facts do matter, to wit: 

eFire Island is 31 miles long, not 40. 

eFour rangers are on duty at the Sunken Forest, not a “lone 
ranger.” 

eThe Federal Government spent $16 million setting up the Fire 
Island National Seashore, not $13 million. 

eFar from being “as rare as a glimpse of a ghost,” motor vehicles 
are a fairly common sight there considering the Island has no roads, and 
they are an issue of contention among residents. 

eThe Sandpiper restaurant and discotheque in Fire Island Pines 
removed its “earphoned disk jockey” from his “tinted plastic bubble” last 
May as a noise abatement measure. 
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.eNat Hentoff is not “permanently dug in at Seaview”; he sold his 
house this summer. 

ePoint O’Woods does not have a Yacht Club building where 
Goldman says residents buy their drinks. 

eThis year’s dance at the Ocean Beach discotheque is the 
Hustle, not last fall’s Penguin as stated in a photo caption. 

Associate editor Sheldon Zalaznick calls these “nattering” 
complaints, saying that fact-checking at New York is “not so highly ar- 
ticulated as at Time or Newsweek. This is a function of our younger age 
and smaller size. We depend on alert editing and copy-editing.” Before I 
could finish enumerating the factual errors, Zalaznick grew angry and said, 
“You're obviously here to do a hatchet job on us, and I’m certainly not 
going to help you.” Our conversation ended soon after. 

Goldman’s hatchet job on Fire Island was accomplished by 
what he left out or distorted, more than by what he misstated. About the 
only diversity he mentions are the different places people drink and get 
laid. People live on Fire Island in everything from seaside Manhattan 
penthouses to beachcomber shacks. One young man I know is living in a 
cabin he built himself in the woods. The people in the village of Water 
Island live without electricity less than a hundred miles from Times 





Square. People live on Fire Island all week, all summer, and even all year. 
Where were they in Goldman’s story? 

What first struck me about Ocean Beach is how much it’s like a 
small town, despite its population of winter cliff-dwellers. The number of 
people who have known each other since the age of five just from spending 
summers there never failed to amaze me. Or the married couples who first 
met on Fire Island and whose parents met there as well. Or the hordes of 
children. But none of this found its way into Goldman’s story. There was 
no beauty amidst all his scum. What he does not ignore, he debases and 
derides. Frisbee-throwing, clamming, sculpting, gardening, sunbathing, 
and exploring the Sunken Forest are all equated and denigrated in a single 
paragraph. No one does anything worthwhile on Goldman’s Fire Island, 
“, . . this surf-pounded isle, where the ordinary costume is a bikini and the 
ordinary mattress is a beach and the invitation of the thick, dark, sen- 
suously enveloping night is ACTION!.. .” 

Goldman never quotes one real, identifiable person on Fire 
Island. And events are described as if the author had actually been present. 
He writes: “Fourth of July this year, I went out to the Island to see what 
changes the years had wrought in the communities where I summered long 
ago,” and proceeds to set forth the insights of a tour he never made. Pina 
was there with her tape recorder that weekend and never even made the 
tour herself. She only visited Ocean Beach and Fire Island Pines. The rest 
of his information came from telephone calls to friends. Goldman never sat 
in the Saltaire soda shop gazing “out the door at handsomely weathered 
three-story beach houses, bosomed high with flowers and shrubs and even 
pine trees.” He writes: “No, nothing has changed at Saltaire.” He last lived 
there in 1964 and has not visited at all this year. 

“On the Saturday night before the Fourth,” Goldman writes, “I 
spotted the cutest little thing standing before the Police Station at Ocean 
Beach with a handful of goodies. ‘Watcha got?’ her friends screamed as 
they descended upon her. Bam! She extended her palm and each kid 
picked off a pretty little pill. Or was it a jujube?” I told Pina that anecdote. 
And it involved adults in their middle and late twenties, not a “little thing” 
or “kids.” Goldman did not check out a single statement of fact made in my 
interview with Pina. All my mistakes are woven into his peculiar vision. 
This was my first summer on Fire Island. I had been there exactly six weeks 
at the time of the interview. What kind of journalism is it where the facts 
are so unimportant that the authority of a six-week resident is good 
enough? 

Goldman’s elaborately detailed description of your basic 
Fire Island orgy (“Orgy is where it’s all heading, and orgy is a grand old 
tradition on Fire Island”) is graced only by the orphan child of the five W’s, 
“how.” Similarly with his description of middle class spouse-swapping. The 
result is the distorted impression that that’s what’s happenin’, baby—and 
everywhere. His short discussion of imagined pedophile lesbianism is a 
classic of the genre. I didn’t catch the deception until my third reading. He 
writes: “In the old days, there were endless jokes about the husband and 
the baby-sitter. Today, the humor tends to focus on the wives and the au 
pair girls. On Fire Island, in the past two years, more than one woman has 
told me—with a certain tone of moral self assertion—that she was enjoying 
for the first time in her life a ‘sensuous’ relationship with another woman.” 
Sure sounds like Goldman knows a woman making it with her mother’s 
helper, doesn’t it? But read the quote again. He never says that. He merely 
juxtaposes the last two sentences to imply it. The women he mentions in 
the last sentence could be forty and making it with each other. He never 
says that one is an au pair girl. It is truly a classic of reader deception. 


As is Goldman’s entire story, which is nothing more than a 
personal essay describing his emotional reaction to Fire Island. All it really 
offers is slick writing and nastiness posing as insight. What he palms off as 
behavior unique to Fire Island is both not so prevalent there and certainly 
goes on in any resort community and New York City itself. His editor said 
you can’t take issue with a personal feeling, an impression. But you can if it 
is wrong. At the A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention, New Yorker writer 
Calvin Trillin said, “I think that one of the differences between the old and 
new journalist . . . is the accountability toward truth, and how embarassed 
you would be if someone said, ‘Hey guy, I was there and that is all wrong.’ 
And it’s not just an error or a wrong date or something like that, but that 
the impression you got in your impressionistic portrait is wrong because 
everything you based it on is wrong.” 

In fairness, it must be said that New York has never been 
totally irresponsible. Journalists both old and new have occasionally 
provided exciting and incisive reporting in its pages: Tom Wolfe on 
“Radical Chic,” Gail Sheehy on the experiences of a young methedrine 
addict, Herb Goro on a dying old man in the Bronx, Chris Welles on the 
financial predicament of The New York Times, among others. Moreover, 
the magazine also deals with the practical concerns of its readers in 
thorough, informative service pieces that are much more than mere 
shopping lists of bargains. The practical advice they dispense is the best 


furnished by any magazine in the country. Besides more than 20 columns 
listing movies, plays, sports, and cultural events, New York's guide to 
urban survival includes “Sales and Bargains” around town, a rundown of 
possible frauds called “Consumer Beware,” and the Underground 
Gourmet’s guide to inexpensive restaurants, to name just a few. The “Best 
Bets” pages are so widely read that a mention is said to guarantee a product 
or service commercial success. Feature stories, “Handbook” inserts, and 
the “Urban Strategist” have also helped readers unravel the student 
summer job market, the city’s abortion clinics, prep, nursery, and scuba 
schools, brownstone buying and the borrowing of money. 

But more and more, these undeniable qualities are over- 
shadowed by the distorted reality of the weekly come-on, the EXTRA! 
EXTRA! of some overdressed newsboy peddling sensation to the Upper 
East Side. To its credit, New York has discarded many of the bankrupt 
practices of the old journalism. But what it offers instead seems hardly any 
better. Even Wolfe long ago abandoned ZONK! 


continued from page 3 


“I felt his loyalty ought to be to excellence—of the Post and of all jour- 
nalism.” 

Part of Bradlee’s anger at the Harvard remarks doubtless 
stemmed from residual irritation about Bagdikian’s first “News Business” 
column which appeared on March 22. The column dealt with the Post's 
black metropolitan reporters—the so-called “Metro Seven”—who were 
demanding greatly increased hiring and promotion of blacks (MORE— 
May, 1972). Bagdikian began by scolding the Post for failing to report the 
story in its own news columns: “Newspaper corporations, like all others, 
hate to have their linen washed in public. Except that laundering 
significant linen in public is part of the business newspapers are in... .” 
Admitting that the Post’s record on black hiring was relatively good, he 
said it was “still inadequate” and called for “acceleration of hiring, 
promotion and on-the-job training.” Bagdikian conceded that this would 
work some hardship on young white reporters who were passed over in 
favor of blacks, but he said “sooner or later someone is going to have to 

(continued on page 17) 
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Talk of the Times 


Now that the Democratic and Republican 
conventions are over, executives at The 
New York Times are settling down to some 
politics of their own—the selection of a 
new Sunday editor and Washington bureau 
chief. 

By all reports, publisher Arthur Ochs 
(Punch) Sulzberger has already settled on 
Max Frankel, the current Washington 
head, to succeed Daniel Schwarz in the 
Sunday job, which includes overseeing the 
magazine, book review, news-of-the-week 
section and entertainment pages. Several 
insiders see the decision as a rebuff to 
managing editor A. M. Rosenthal, whose 
candidate for the post was his friend and 
metropolitan editor, Arthur Gelb. Many 
insiders see the push for Gelb as an effort 
by Rosenthal to gain control of both the 


_ daily and Sunday Times. 


As for Frankel’s successor in 
Washington, columnist and London 
bureau chief Anthony Lewis appears the 
leading candidate at the moment. But that 
matter is far from settled, in part because 
Lewis may not have decided to accept. 
And here ideological rather than office 
politics figure heavily. Rosenthal, an Old 
Left liberal, has grown increasingly 
disenchanted with the radical march of 
Lewis’ columns, particularly those the two- 
time Pulitzer Prize-winner wrote recently 
from Hanoi. Thus, the New York office is 
no place to come home to for Lewis and 
the Washington bureau, with its tradition 
of autonomy, appears the only major 
option at the Times for Lewis at the 
moment—if he wants it. Back-up 
possibilities for bureau chief are political 
reporter R. W. Apple and White House 
correspondent Robert Semple. By all 
accounts, the decisions will be announced 
before the end of the year. 


Brooklyn Today 


With a population of 2.6 million, Brooklyn 
is larger than 25 of the 50 states, yet since 
the folding of the Brooklyn Eagle in 1955, 
the borough has been without a daily 
newspaper. Readers of the Brooklyn 
edition of the Daily News or the new 
Brooklyn-Queens-Long Island section of 
the Sunday Times have to ferret out tidbits 
from among the ads, and the 20-odd 
weekly community newspapers can’t fill 
the need for comprehensive coverage. 
Jim Smith, 25, is a_ transplanted 
Manhattanite who likes to_ start 
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newspapers. When he was a student at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he 
founded a weekly called Thursday and 
later helped start a Washington 
publication, the D.C. Gazette. More 
recently, he had hoped to initiate a 
Manhattan daily, but when the idea proved 
unmarketable, Smith repaired to Brooklyn 
and began driving a cab so he could get to 
know that borough and set up his 
newspaper there. 

Smith had aimed for daily publication, 
but so far he has been able to raise just 
enough capital ($100,000, according to his 
figures) to launch a weekly edition of 
Brooklyn Today beginning September 20. 
If the idea catches on, the paper will 
become a semi-weekly in February and 
then a daily some time next fall. 

Brooklyn Today currently has a staff 
of 27, seven of whom are reporters 
assigned to separate sections of the 
borough. Smith also plans to tap local 
colleges for student interns. The paper will 
focus on hard local news, investigative 
reporting and arts and entertainment. 
“Brooklyn is a victim of discrimination,” 
he says. “Reporters only come out here 
when there’s a big crime story like a Mafia 
slaying. But they don’t come for what the 
average person would call ‘good’ news. Or 
take education. They write about Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville [the locus of severe racial 
tensions] but not about continuing 
educational stories that aren’t as 
dramatic.” Coverage of Brooklyn is so bad, 
he says, that “there are people here who 
still don’t know who won their local 
elections in June.” 

Smith says he’s been getting a good 
response from advertisers and was able to 
bring in $22,000 from the six pilot issues 
alone. The pilots had a circulation of 
between 8,000 and 15,000. The press run 
for the weekly will be about 30,000. 


Acquitting the Post 


The New York State Human Rights Ap- 
peal Board has reversed a decision last 
year by a lower body which in effect or- 
dered the New York Post to put an end to 
discriminatory hiring practices (MORE— 
October, 1971). The August, 1971, findings 
by the Division of Human Rights resulted 
from a complaint filed by William Artis, a 
black reporter fired for incompetence 
during his 90-day probationary period. 


Human Rights Commissioner Jack Sable’ 


agreed with Artis’ contention that the Post 
has a quota for black reporters and added 
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that the paper’s failure to provide him with 
a full try-out period “together with its 
failure to provide sufficient guidance and 
training with respect to The Post's stan- 
dards during such period, is contrary to its 
own stated policy of promotion minority 
employment on its own staff.” 

The recent 2-1 Appeal Board decision 
which contradicts these findings, is 
remarkable for its failure to bolster 
opinion with data. Wrote presiding 
member Albert S. Pacetta: 

“, . .the record shows a complete 
absence of any pattern of bias by 
Respondent in its hiring practices. In fact, 
the evidence indicates a liberal approach 
in hiring practices demonstrated by the 
presence of a goodly percentage of 
minority reporters employed by the 
Respondent over the years. The record 
also shows that Respondent treated all its 
probationary reporters equally so that 
casualties among the whites were greater, 
percentage-wise, than among the non- 
whites. 

“It is clear in the record that 
Respondent gave a fair chance to the 
Complainant, but the Complainant just 
could not do the work because he lacked 
the ability. It is for his failure to perform 
satisfactorily that Complainant was ter- 
minated. .. .” 

In his dissenting opinion, Appeal 


Board member Lloyd L. Hurst documents © 


Artis’ charge that minority group reporters 
have a higher casualty rate during the 
probationary period than do white 
reporters (two-thirds versus less than one- 
half) and points out that except for four 
periods of time—only one of which ap- 
proached a year—the Post has never had 
more than three blacks on its permanent 
reporting staff. 

Hurst also found that the Post “did not 
provide [Artis] with enough time to 
prove his professional capabilities . . . did 
not assist [him] in meeting the par- 
ticular standards set by The Post ... and 
did not warn [him] of deficiencies in his 
work with respect to the standards The 
Post required for permanent status.” 

Of perhaps more immediate relevance 
(the Artis case goes back more than two 
years) is the fact that three black reporters 
are now undergoing try-outs at the Post 
and there is a strong likelihood that they 
will be hired, bringing the total black 
employment in the cityroom. to six. 
However, there are still no blacks either in 
managerial positions or on the desk, and 
the paper has yet to hire a Puerto Rican 
reporter. 
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pay the moral dues of 300 years of a racial caste system that is destructive 
of this society. This is the generation that has been chosen to pay those 
dues.” Bradlee says he found nothing objectionable about the first part of 
Bagdikian’s piece. “It was that peroration at the end. I don’t feel it’s my 


role to pay off the sins of my great-grandfathers. I’ve got to fix up today’s. 


F.... then on, there was precious little criticism of the Post 
management in Bagdikian’s press pieces. Between March 22 and his 
resignation, seven more of his press articles appeared in the paper: five 
“News Business” pieces on the editorial page, and two longer articles in the 
“Outlook” section. Neither of the “Outlook” pieces—one about the death 
of the Washington Daily News and the other a reply to Robert Novak— 
dealt with the Post at all. Of the editorial page pieces, only two contained 
any real criticism of Post management. One was a relatively light-hearted 
article about “sexism” in which Bradlee was mildly reproved for killing a 
picture of a nude Burt Reynolds while permitting an accompanying picture 
of nearly-nude Playboy bunnies. The other dealt with the Post's failure to 
point out that a picture which it ran of a damaged North Vietnamese dike 
was actually five years old (on this story, Meg Greenfield, the assistant 
editorial page editor, says she actually asked for more detail and a 
strengthening of the point). 

Bagdikian says he also wrote three editorial page pieces which 
were killed during this period, but again none contained criticism of the 
Post. One was a piece about Jack Anderson’s goof on the Eagleton story 
(which Meg Greenfield regarded as an “apologia” for Anderson though 
Bagdikian says he intended it as quite the opposite); a second was about 
the press’ gullibility on Administration “semantic gamesmanship” about 
the war; and the third dealt with several papers’ different handling of a 
McGovern statement on George Wallace. 

Phil Geyelin says these pieces were killed not because they 
were too tough. “Quite the contrary, we couldn't get Bagdikian to be 
unkind enough.” Geyelin says the editorial page, which began commenting 
on press subjects almost four years ago, had run several editorials which 
were tougher on the Post’s own performance than most of what Bagdikian 
turned in. “One even caused an assistant managing editor to submit his 


Bagdikian says Simons ... warned him 
that if he took a leave his ombudsman’s 
job would not be waiting for him when he 
got back ... "They wanted my footprints 
to disappear over the cliff.'’ 


resignation. If management was tender we wouldn’t have started down this 
road in the first place.” The implication here is that Bagdikian was simply a 
soft-headed critic. But ideology seems to have played at least a partial role 
in his difficulties. Meg Greenfield maintains that Bagdikian was turning in 
“less press criticism than personal disquisitions on the war, the blacks and 
women.” Geyelin and Bradlee are also critical of Bagdikian’s production— 
eight press pieces printed in five months—which they contrast unfavorably 
with Harwood’s. Bagdikian says they are not considering the three pieces 
that were killed and five major follow-up pieces on the prisons. Moreover, 
he says, Harwood published only 12 press pieces during a seven month 
period in 1971—roughly the same rate. 

These allegations and counter-allegations reached a crescendo 
in the incident that apparently triggered Bagdikian’s resignation. In early 
July, Howard Simons, the Post’s managing editor, reported to Bradlee that 
he had heard reports Bagdikian was about to accept a teaching post in 
California. Bradlee suggested he confront Bagdikian with this. When he 
did, Bagdikian said he had been offered the deanship of the new An- 
nenberg School of Communications at the University of Southern 
California, but had turned it down. He said there was also the possibility of 
a year’s appointment as a Regency Professor at Berkeley, which tempted 
him because a year’s residence in California would make his divorce easier. 
Bagdikian says Simons then warned him that if he took a leave his om- 
budsman’s job would not be waiting for him when he got back and that all 
he could hope for would be a reporter’s position on the metropolitan desk. 
Simons—through Bradlee—denies that he said anything about the 
metropolitan desk. But whatever happened, Bagdikian concluded “they 
wanted to get rid of me, they wanted my footprints to disappear over the 
cliff.” 

Bradlee insists there is no disillusion with the ombudsman idea 
and that the Post plans to fill the job as soon as possible. “We are con- 
sidering five or six different people.” But there are some signs that the 
nature of the job is being reconsidered. “We might decide to separate the 
ombudsman’s three functions,” Bradlee says. “I don’t know whether we'll 
get one man to write the ‘News Business’ pieces,” says Geyelin. “We had 


many different people contributing this year along with Bagdikian and we 
may keep spreading it around.” 

The Post deserves much credit for breaking ground in this area. 
Aside from the Louisville Courier-Journal, it is the only American 
newspaper with a regular in-house critic. And between Harwood, 
Bagdikian and the numerous guest critics it has provided more serious 
press commentary these past two years than all other papers in the country 
put together. Yet, Ben Bagdikian’s experience over these past few 
months—with all its ambiguities—raises some uncomfortable questions. 
How far can a critic go in criticizing the management of which he is part? 
Can a critic ever be independent of the institution that pays his salary? Is 
semi-independent criticism better than no criticism at all? 
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tions, domestic policy or even education. (The Globe once criticized him 
editorially for dismissing the term-paper racket with the explanation that 
“the college kids quite rationally buy term papers which will guarantee 
them to meet the requirements of the competitive industrial system.'’) To 
many, Deitch was a rigid ideologue; to others, he was someone who 
anticipated important issues. He was perhaps most effective when he did 
what is so rarely done on metropolitan dailies—attacked such local sac- 
red cows as the Polaroid Corporation, the city's educational television 
station and what he terms the “methadone establishment.” 

Deitch's columns were sometimes cut; occasionally they were 
even killed. By last winter, there was a feeling among some people at the 
Globe that he had become so doctrinaire as to blunt his effectiveness, 
that his diatribes had become boring and predictable. Perhaps that is 
why in February, the column was moved from the op-ed page to the 
financial page, although ostensibly the change was to make room for 
other columns. Soon afterwards, Deitch was given a reporting assign- 
ment, which he refused on the grounds that he was a columnist. While he 
was gone, community group representatives came to the Globe to lobby 
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for his reinstatement. Over the years, these groups had become Deitch's 
constituency, and he had seen his own role as one of providing them the 
access denied them elsewhere in the media. When he returned to the 
paper, he began pushing for guaranteed access. He arranged two 
meetings between Globe reporters and these groups for the purpose of 
establishing better communications. 

Having been an activist qua columnist during most of his five 
years at the Globe, Deitch was suddenly an activist within the newsroom 
and no doubt a source of irritation. In August, he was fired. The grounds 
were "insubordination" and the fact that he had contributed an article to 
The Real Paper, a struggling Boston weekly (see above). In doing so, 
management said he violated a clause in the Globe Employees’ Associo- 
tion contract that prohibits reporters from doing outside work without 
permission. Deitch thinks that editor Tom Winship's interpretation of that 
clause restricts his civil liberties. It means, in effect, that “not only does 
management intend to exercise internal censorship prerogatives on 
material that might appear on its own pages, but that such powers are to 
be extended to all activities of the employee.” In addition, Deitch thinks 
The Real Paper matter afforded management a convenient excuse for 
getting rid of him. Many Globe staffers, apparently, agree that the 
punishment didn't fit the crime. 

Winship, who went on vacation shortly after Deitch's dis- 
missal and couldn't be reached for comment, issued a statement before 
his departure denying that the ouster had anything to do with "the view- 
point [Deitch] regularly expressed in the Globe four times a week. His 
five-year record of employment with the Globe shows this.” A more 
likely reason, of course, would be his activism at the paper. “They'll let 
you write all the radical theory you want,” Deitch told a Boston Phoenix 
reporter. “It's when you initiate radical practice and actually threaten 
them that they get uptight, and that's what happened here.” Ironically, 
the article for which he was fired was entitled “Newspeople as Niggers.” 

Deitch's case will enter arbitration, but right now the chances 
for reinstatement appear slim. Some staffers are devoid of sympathy for 
him since he knowingly violated his contract. (Deitch argues that since he 
wasn't paid for his article—he submitted it as a way of helping The Real 
Paper—he wasn't actually doing outside “work.") Others are supporting 
him not only because they feel his punishment was excessive but also 
because they feel he has raised some important journalistic issues—and, 
as one reporter put it, ‘the Globe is narrower now that he's not writing 
for it.” 


Beneath Comment? 


in its August 7 issue, Newsweek devotes almost four full columns (in- 
cluding two pictures) to an enthusiastic review of Fire in the Lake: The 
Vietnamese and the Americans in Vietnam and an interview with the 
author, Frances FitzGerald. “Judging by The New Yorker excerpts,” 
writes the reviewer, Kevin P. Buckley, “this will be a major work— 
perhaps the best explanation to date of what Americans have done to 
Vietnam and to themselves.” Noting that the five-part New Yorker series 
was part of the book to be published by Atlantic-Little Brown later in the 
month, Buckley goes on laud the "tall, lissome, 31-year-old blonde” for 
her “fluid, lucid style” and describes her writing as ‘a brilliant organiza- 
tion of such apparently alien elements as first-hand observation of 
refugee houses made out of flattened Schlitz beer cans and quotations 
from the | Ching, from which her title is taken." Buckley does not or- 
dinarily review books for Newsweek. But when he called the FitzGerald 
book to the attention of Jack Kroll, who oversees the magazine's cultural 
departments, Kroll made the assignment on the ground that Buckley was 
an able Vietnam correspondent and Saigory bureau chief for the 
magazine for four years. 

None of this would be exceptionable were it not for the fact 
that Buckley and FitzGerald have been dating one another for some time. 
In recent weeks, in fact, Buckley has been seeking quarters for them both 
in Cambridge, Mass., where he takes up residency this fall as a Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard University. At issue, of course, is not the quality of 
FitzGerald's book (which has been highly praised in other publications) 
but the wisdom of the assignment—ao point Buckley says is “beneath 
comment." 


Wide World Photos, Inc., is a subsidiary of The Associated Press that sells 
pictures taken by the news service's photographers. Early this summer, 
Alexander L. Crosby, of Quakertown, Pa., wrote Wide World asking to 
buy the now famous AP photograph of 9-year-old Phan Thi Kim Phuc run- 
ning down a road northwest of Saigon along with other young victims of 
what one caption (The New York Times, August 9) described as a “mis- 


. directed" napalm strike. Crosby explained that he wished to use the 


photograph in a full-page anti-war advertisement he and other Quaker- 
town citizens were seeking to run in that community's local newspaper, 
The Free Press. 

On June 20, Paul M. Clifford, general sales manager of Wide 
World, replied that “the photograph requested is for use by member 
newspapers only.” On June 24, Crosby wrote Clifford again. He ex- 
plained that plans for the advertisement were going ahead and again 
requested the photograph, noting that United Press International had 
willingly sent him several photographs of the same napalming but that 
none of them had the extraordinary impact of the AP shot. "If you can do 
nothing," wrote Crosby, "! should be grateful for a short statement ex- 
plaining why the picture is not being sold. | would mail this to all the 
{ ad's ] signers.” On June 30, Clifford replied in a one-sentence letter 
that offered no explanation and said the decision stood. Neither would 
Clifford explain the decision to (MORE). When we pressed further into 
the AP hierarchy, however, Conrad Fink, assistant general manager, said 
that it was a matter of standard policy at Wide World not to sell any 
photographs "that would be used in an intensely partisan manner.” 

As usual, that depends on who the partisans are. It is hard to 
imagine Wide World turning down a request from the Government for 
one of its photographs (of, say, a B-52 in action over Vietnam). And, in- 
deed, Fink concedes that Wide World does a “limited’’ business with the 
United States Information Service. Ultimately, Crosby was able to get a 
poor reproduction of the photograph from The Free Press and the ad ran 
on July 3. But that in no way alters the fact that in the name of “object- 
ivity," Wide World does business with any and all comers representing 
the status quo but hangs out a "No Sale” sign when an anti-war group 


comes along. 


What Abou? The Victims? 


May I protest your . . . Rosebuds to Joe Eszterhas for his “stunning portrait 
of Harrisonville, Mo., a hamlet of 4,700 forgotten Americans” (July, 1972). 

The arrogance and contempt of Mr. Eszterhas is mirrored in 
your use of the phrase, “Forgotten Americans.” Harrisonville is a sleepy 
little village with a high percentage of elderly and retired people who live a 
tranquil, rural life by choice. Naturally they were upset when they became 
invaded by 100 to 200 drug-culture offspring who quite literally spoiled the 
life of the other 4,500 people. While people like you were telling them 
there was nothing to be afraid of, disturbances increased as did the crime 
rate. And, in the last analysis, one of the “Flower People” did kill three and 
wound three people. A man such as Mr. Eszterhas who is “rich in per- 
ception” would note that there is something to be said on the towns- 
people’s side. 

All this, I suppose, is a matter of opinion, but it seems beyond 
debate that anyone, even a person “who loved Thoreau,” should be 
allowed to shoot up a town square with fatal results. The lack of sympathy 
for the victims, two of whom were young men with families and none of 
whom were involved with the murderer, shows the basic lack of under- 
standing of the world in general. While Mr. Simpson is a man to be pitied, 
perhaps, I feel much sorrier for the innocent victims. 

I realize you are a paper with a viewpoint, but surely you do not 
wish to project that viewpoint as so narrow as to exclude the rest of 
humanity. 

—R. Hugh Uhimann 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Not a Stunt 


We are writing to correct an erroneous impression conveyed by J. Anthony 
Lukas in his article about media coverage of the Democratic Convention in 
Miami. (August, 1972). 

Our organization, SAFE RETURN, sponsored the surrender of 
Thomas Michaud, a self-retired Marine, on the floor of the Convention. In 
his article, Lukas distorts the facts surrounding his surrender in a manner 
typical of the very hack “journalism” (MORE) so correctly inveighs 
against. First, SAFE RETURN distributed three pages of material on 
Tom’s surrender to all media on the floor. On two of the pages a photo of 
Tom in Marine uniform, his military service number, and other relevant 
biographical data were presented, along with Tom’s personal statement 
concerning his “desertion” and subsequent surrender. The third page 











outlined SAFE RETURN’s objectives and demands. Despite this, Lukas 
writes about the event as though it occurred in a vacuum, just another 
“stunt” unconnected to anything else going on in the society. 

In addition, Lukas carefully reports John Hart’s (of CBS-TV) 
skepticism, but curiously omits the rejoinder to Hart by Ensign, counsel for 
SAFE RETURN. Ensign explained to Hart that as a matter of procedure, 
the Convention could attend to Tom’s case as a legitimate business subject 
by debating and voting on a Sense of the Convention Resolution. As a 
matter of fact, the Convention was considering just such a resolution (in 
support of Vietnam Veterans Against the War against a Justice Depart- 
ment frame-up) at the time of Tom’s surrender. We wouldn’t think Lukas 
would be limited by Cronkite or Hart’s failure to understand this point. We 
can only conclude that Lukas had decided how he was going to use the 
surrender story in his article and he wasn’t about to let additional facts 
intrude. 

It is more sad than ironic that we prepared the background 
material fully expecting that some media would distort the meaning of the 
surrender, out of ignorance or malice. But, it’s depressing to be treated 
similarily at the hands of (MORE). 

Finally, Tom Michaud is in the Camp LeJeune brig, facing a 
possible three-year prison term. We’d welcome contributions for his 
defense from those readers who support universal amnesty and Tom 
Michaud in his decision to surrender publicly rather than in silence, 
begging the military’s “forgiveness.” 

—Tod Ensign 
Mike Uhl 
SAFE RETURN 
156 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Mr. Lukas replies: Thanks for the press releases you enclosed. They are 
well done and certainly seem to document Michaud’s authenticity. But 
they also document Safe Return’s relentless concentration on media 
coverage—which was all our item meant to suggest in the first place. You 
can't have it both ways—stage a successful media action and then deny you 
intended any such thing. By calling attention to it, I never meant any 
disrespect for Safe Return’s aims (which, in fact, I support), but a media 
action is a media action whoever sponsors it. 


RETURN TO: 


(MORE) 
P.O. BOX 2971 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
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Take advantage of this SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER... send 
us your Classified advertisement and we will run it FREE in an extra 
issue for each issue you buy. 


Are you seeking employment, or looking for a different kind of job, do 
you have a manuscript you want to sell, or a newspaper you want to 
buy, or do you need a new editor or young reporter? Want to ex- 
change ideas with others in journalism or publishing? 


Rates: 25c per word paid in advance. 





JOBS 





SMALL RADIO NETWORK seeks young journalist (radio experience 
preferred) to work part-time for small salary in two person WASHINGTON 
BUREAU. Send Resume to Box 21, c/o (MORE) 750 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 





WRITERS 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Please submit with return envelop to Drake 
Publishers, 381 Park Avenue South, New York City 10016 Att: Managing 
Editor (9) 





FOR SALE 





UNIQUE SOUTH JERSEY oceanfront watchtower beach house October-April 
$1000 net to right person 2% hours NY, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, fireplaces, sun 
deck, dishwasher, the works. 14F, 360 W.22 (212) 243-5950. (9) 





PUBLICK OCCURRENCES (1690). America’s first newspaper was sup- 
pressed as seditious pamphlet. Facsimile with history, 25c. Stationary 
sampler, $1.00. GAZETTE, 2164 Broadmor, Tempe, Arizona 85282. (12) 





SELLING comic books, pulps, big little books, movie items, magazines, 
premiums, Playboys, toys, etc. 1900-1971. Catalogue 50c, Box 1102, Flushing 
N.Y. 11354. (11) 





PUBLICATIONS 





WHAT'S HAPPENING in the Caribbean? Fast-changing islands covered 
comprehensively in prohing independent newsletter. Special offer: $10 
yearly. $1 brings samples. Caribbean News, 507E Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. (9) 





HOW TO APPROACH THE CHINA MARKET, the “nuts and bolts’’ working 
manual in English, authored by JETRO pioneers. Shipped direct to you by air 
from Tokyo, $15.30 plus $3.70 post. & hdig., remittance in advance. (N.Y. 
residents add sales tax) to U.S. and Canada. Allow 3 to 4 weeks delivery. Seek 
overseas distribution. Check or money order (include applicable tax) 
payable to worldwide agent: L. Marshall Ashman, Dept. M, Suite 1102, 210 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010. (9) 





SEEKING INFORMATION on use of law, ethics codes, etc. to get monopoly 
newspaper to provide accurate, thorough coverage. Write Box 2, (More). 
(9) 


CONSUMER BOYCOTT NEWSLETTER needs distributors. Buy for a nickel, 
sell for a dime. Return unsold copies for refund. CCB / (202) 234-0055, or: 
Box 3528 / Washington, D.C. 20007. (9) 








CAN'T FIND THAT BOOK OR MAGAZINE? Try our effective, international 
book-finding service. Book Search Service, Squaw Rock, Danielson, Conn. 
06239. (9) 





WEST INDIES NEWSLETTER—Caribbean traveler's bargain finder. Where 
the action is, and isn’t. Seasonal charters, current ‘ins,’ Complaint Investi- 
gation Bureau. $15 annually. Request sample newsletter: WESTINDIES 
SOCIETY, 1519 Ponce-de-Leon Avenue, Santurce, Puerto Rico. (11) 





GOURMET CLUB offers unusual cookbooks, exotic foods and culinary 
paraphernalia at savings! Free lists! Gourmet Club, Box 366, Dayton, Ohio 
45401. (11) 





NATIONAL CATHOLIC NEWS SERVICE pays up to 5 cents a word for 
features, including series, of special interest to diocesan weeklies. Queries 
to: Patrick Joyce, NC News Service, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 





PEOPLE 





AN M.A. IN COMMUNICATIONS can make the difference. The ultimate 
development is self-d2velopment. If your diploma is gathering dust, consider 
another degree. An M.A. degree in Communications is PRACTICALLY ideal 
because it gets at problems by looking BETWEEN them, discovering their 
RELATIONSHIPS, whether interpersonal, intercultural or international. 
Fairfield approaches communications with a supra-disciplinary, professional 
faculty and students of nearly every age group, lifestyle and field of endeavor. 
Join the hundred of us in September or January trying to put it all together. 
COMMUNICATE, Graduate School of Communication, Fairfield University, 
Fairfield, Connecticut 06430. 203-255-5411. €iX) 
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'The Washington Pay-Off,’ A Bestselling Expose 
That Nobody Wants To Touch— by Brit Hume 


A Journalism Review } 


Dovid Halberstam on 
Neil Sheehan's Dilemma 


Can the Guild Win 
A Voice in Policy? 


Will Small Magazines 
Survive the Post Office 


The Preening of the Press In Miami 


BY 1. ANTHONY LUKAS 

Meade Esposito. the Brooklyn Democratic leader. watched last month's 
Democratic National Convention on television. An at-large delegate to 
every Democratic convention since 1956 was dropped from the 
New York delegation this year. He told a New York Times reporter. “1 feel 
like the old firehorse who bears the clanging of the bell and doesn’! know 
where to go.” A lot of Old Political Firehorses must have watched the coo 
vention on television this time Reforms im the delegate selection process 
shunted aside many white, middie aged men who have long regarded a 
delegaic’s badge as thei reward for services rendered to the party. There 
*as 2 special poignancy in all this. For to the Old Political Firehorses. a 
convention was not merely a place to sommate their presidential can 
dudate. « was 2 quadreamial gathering of the far-flung clans. « festival at 
which to renew old fmendships, gossip and carouse. and. most important. a 
re- certification of thew membership in the party's inser circles. It must 
indeed have been insufferable for any OPF left im the stable 


There weren't many Old Political Reporters left at home this 
year Uhey all seemed to be in Miami Beach. For the political conventions 
ai] (i much the same funcnons for most reporters as they long have for 
potticians To be sure. even at the mos predictable coaventions (like this 
month's Repubhcan event) there 1s at least 9 nugget of genuine news burned 
deep beneath the confectionery, like the caramel core of a Milky Way 


organizavons. Almost without excepnon, it 1s the political reporter who 
moves up to anchorman or columnist and thence to editor and higher 
executive ranks Since the bosses are former political reporters. their 
expenence. almost subliminaily. determines (uture prnorities. And if your 
pronty 1s politics, (he ultimate reporting experence must be the political 
convention. even when # produces virtually nothing to report 

Thus the conventions long ago became sot only the most 
prestigious political gatherings. but the most prestigious journalistic 
gatherings too—the quadrennial preening of the press. Reporters want to 
go because other reporters will be going, and because a convention pass 
has become the most visible sign of their status. Just as « political boss 
rewarded his loyal operatives by getting them a place on the delegation. so 
an editor rewards his political reporters who have worked hard. played the 
nght brand of office politics. or simply accumulated enough time in grade 

And when they get there, most reporters exhibit pnorities not 
all that different from the politicians. They do what reporting they can 
battling wah their colleagues for the few scraps of legitimate news. But 
they spend much of thei teme hopping from bureau to bureau seeing old 
inends. jockeying for a glimpse of their own superstars. Cronkite, Wicker 
Mailer. trading rumors—usually about journalistic, rather than con 
vention, politics, drinking in hotel bars, hospitality suites, upstairs in 
somebody's room. And every Old Political Reporter knows just how 
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And. aher 1968. one must reckon with the possibility of sreet confronts 
tons. But even with the seed to protect against such eventualities, the 
masmve journalistic delegations dispatched to most conventions are out of 
all proportion to the news produced there. And with more thas 10,000 
newsgathering personne! reported in Miami Beach last moath. the 
Democratic Convention was a0 e1ception. 

For the conventions are more than news events; they are 


Meade Esposito feels. Not to be there would be unthinkable 


subscription. 
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Reporters were caceeded im their cagerness to get to the 
convention only by their bosses. The Beach was flooded with publishers. 
executive editors, editors, managing editors, associate editors, news 
editors, telegraph editors and Washingion bureau chiefs—many enh littie 
to do but look over the employees’ shoulders and kibitz. Henry Grunwald. 


. Sulzberger, publisher of The New York 

Jumes, sood wih a huge biack cigar jutting owt of the side of his mouth '~ 
make room for s Nikos camere wih which he eagerly snapped pictures of 
the Moor Over at the New York Daily News bureau, this plethora mouth to 
caused real problems. The News’ Miami Beach hoacho was supposed to be 
sf ‘conunued on page 10) 


reporting is still the wey to get ahead in most American 
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| (MORE) 


New York, N.Y. 10017 
Please enter my subscription to [MORE] at the 
SUBSCRIBERS AND READERS: Sure there are three friends who 
would enjoy (MORE). We'll send them a FREE sample copy, and a 
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